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qr COURSE there is. 


She’s the one with the pencil and pad who sits 
by your elbow every now and then. She’s the 
young lady who takes your calls, doles out the 
aspirin on occasions, and blocks out your would- 
be tacklers whenever the going gets rough. 

Come to think of it, you probably spend as 
much time in her company as you do with the 
folks at home! 

All of which...if youre the kind of a man 
we think you are...serves to show what a big, 
dramatic part of your life your business really is. 
Its Major Item, number one. 


So, it isn’t at all surprising that the magazine 
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ACTIVE MANAGEMENT'S MAGAZINE 





Is there 
‘another woman’ 
in your life? 





closest to the news of business is Major Reading. 
number one, for men of Management. 

Far from fancy, that fact has been borne out 
by nearly every independent study ever made 
among these men. Consistently, Business Week 
rates with, or above, magazines of seven, ten. 
and twenty times its circulation size. 

Consistently, too, it holds top rank in still 
another column. 

Advertising-wise, its entrusted with more 
pages of advertising directed to Management than 
any other magazine of any kind! 

And in January, the men of advertising in- 
creased their investment in these pages by twenty- 


five percent over the figure for a year ago! 
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BRICKBATS 


by Mr. Carpenter 


What a mess! | dont know where to 
begin. So much of this unimportant mat 
ter could have been left out.’ 


| haven't the time to figure out whot 
thot one is all about. Why make it dif 
ficult to understand what's being sold? 


They've been running that same ad for 
years is that what you call ‘insti- 
tutional ? 


OCWWTTIER & CONRAD IHC 4425 Gevenemeed See Chaps 


RECLOSING 
FUSE EQUIPMENT 


























“There's something about this ad that 
ss markes me look at it. . . the products 
“against the color, maybe. It's quite 
_ impressive.” 


> 





~ 


says 


JAMES W. CARPENTER 


Vice President 
Long Island Lighting Co. 
Mineola, New York 


Guest Reviewer of the 
Advertising in Electrical World 
for February 8, 1941 


NUMBER 5 OF A SERIES 


@ In past reviews, we have interviewed 
men who were directly concerned with 
products —men whose daily work was 
closely linked with the selection and ap- 
plication of electrical equipment and sup- 
plies. These men wanted plenty of infor- 
mation in every ad . . . solid blocks of en- 
gineering data attracted rather than re- 
pelled them . . . blueprints, diagrams, in- 
stallation photos all spoke their language 
and did much to win favorable considera- 
tion for the products featured. 

James W. Carpenter, Vice President of 
Long Island Lighting, is no longer con- 
cerned exclusively with the mechanical 
side of utility operation. And his reading 
habits have changed as his interests have 
broadened. 

“Back in the days when I worked 
the power plant I used to read the ads in 





“If the writer shows imagine / 


Electrical World in great det, 
Carpenter told us. “Now, mor 
day is taken with executive dut 
have time only for the ads that g 
attention and give the facts / 
the headline, if possible.’ 
“What sort of ads ract 
tention?” 
“Well . . . anything that has ar , 
or unusual approach — that looks 
ad writer had some imaginaty 


see 





And Mr. Carpenter went througi 
rent issue of Electrical World, ¥ 
where he was intrigued and pag 
other ads. A few of the ads that 9 
mented favorably upon are rep 
here with a summary of his remar 
are sure that you will find them int 


At this point we'd like co ans 
question that more than one harass¢ 
writer is bound to ask . . ."’ How ca 
my ad dramatic and brief, to attra 
tives like Mr. Carpenter — and at' 
time include enough engincering 
give the men down the line the ¢ 
need about my products?” 

A fair enough question. And 
demands an answer from some 
knows good copy and how 
(which lets ws out!). 


We talked to a few of the fa 
boys in the advertising business 2 
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dustrial Advertising Grows Up 


How a great force in today's marketing of industrial 


goods was given new life as a result of World War | 


and has since grown to a major economic necessity 


@ THE LAST WAR period marked 
a definite change in industrial adver- 
tising—a change that gave it an im- 
petus—and lifted it to a place where, 
at long last, it was to be recognized 
is the important force it is in indus- 
trial marketing. 

That period — 1918-1921 — stands 
out sharply in my mind as I look back 
trom today’s perspective. 


Out of my own advertising experi- 


ence which began in 1909 in Philadel- 


phia with the same company that 


employs me today (I started with 


Link-Belt in 1905), the contrast is so 
irked that I believe this period was 
he turning point in the destiny of 
lustrial advertising. 
\t that time, benevolent manage- 
nt looked patronizingly upon the 
rade journal” publisher; felt that 
publisher was accomplishing some- 
ng “in his way” for the industry; 
it he was deserving of “support” in 
form of an advertising contract. 
occasional “puff” or “free write- 
was looked upon as part of the 
tract obligation. And, in that 
-mise, many a publisher reluctantly 


reed, 


By JULIUS S. HOLL 
Advertising Manager, Link-Belt Com- 
pany, Chicago 


Salesman Was King 


Management was salesman minded 
in those days. Good salesmen were 
heroes. Outside of a catalog and some 
circular letters, advertising was talked 
about, in our company at least, as “‘a 
necessary evil.” Most salesmen were 
against it. Some felt it was an at- 
tempt to invade or encroach upon their 
function; that it was just an expensive 
substitute for man power. Said our 
sales managers back in 1906 to 1913, 
“Invest that advertising money in 
more salesmen and we'll bring you 
some real business.” And, further, 
“The ads are not so good anyway” (in 
which I am now inclined to agree). 
“There are too many trade papers” — 
“nobody has time to look at the ads” — 
and, “nobody buys a product like ours 
just because he happens to see it ad- 
vertised.” 

To a young fellow full of enthusi- 
asm and faith in his work, these and 
similarly discouraging thoughts mere- 
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ly made me more determined than ever 
to prove that advertising could be used 
to reduce the cost of selling and to 
increase sales. It was a tough assign- 
ment. It took years. I had to win 
my way. Not that I knew how to 
do it. I didn’t. I really knew little 
about advertising as we know it today. 
I merely had faith. Actually I was 
being paid while learning—but paid 
very little at that. 

This was the stage setting as I saw 
it back in 1909-10. It was on March 
1, 1911, that I was made advertising 
manager and ordered by our president 
to move our small advertising depart- 
ment to Chicago—where he could per- 
sonally supervise it and keep the ex- 
pense “within reason.” We had been 
housed on the third floor, under a tin 
roof—directly over the machine shop 
—just as far away from the sales de- 
partment as it was possible to place us. 
Our new Chicago “office” was located 
next to the tool room and grinding 
department—an improvement in loca- 
tion, at least. 

It seems I had been inspired by the 
writings and work of outstanding ad- 
vertising men of the time and had 
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made some progress in pointing out 
how more and better advertising could 
help our salesmen get more business. 


A New Industrial Era 


Thirty years ago, industrial Amer- 
ica was embarking upon a new era. 
There was a modest, but natural de- 
mand for equipment to cut handling 
and manufacturing costs. Mass pro- 
duction — of automobiles and other 
products — was getting under way. 
New products largely sold themselves 
to those who were quick to appreciate 
their worth. It was the period in in- 
dustry where the salesman was “tops” 
—where advertising was something all 
right for foods, soap, and things for 
the home, but not on a large scale for 
machinery. I was one of those to 
witness the change in that line of rea- 
soning. And what a change it was— 
almost a complete reversal of thought 
and action. The rise of industrials 
was to be hastened by the acceptance 
—somewhat reluctantly—of a new 
torce—industrial advertising. 

The period from 1910 to 1916 was 
tor me—as it was for others in a 
similar capacity—a struggle. But | 
could feel a change in attitude slowly 
but surely taking place. We had a 
tew small advertising successes and 
they just couldn't be laughed off. 

Industrial advertising men were 
lonesome chaps in those days. I knew 
personally very few. Business paper 
representatives told me about them— 
and what battles they had in their 
organizations. I depended on these rep- 
resentatives, as did other advertising 
managers of that time, for news about 
what my contemporaries were doing. 
Chicago and Philadelphia were too far 
away from New York for regular at- 
tendance at meetings of the Technical 
Publicity Association. 

When I did meet a fellow industrial 
advertising manager, it was an event. 
We had something in common. My, 
how misery loved company. A heart- 
to-heart talk with another crusader in 
industrial advertising! We are brothers 

pioneers in our companies, preach- 
ing the gospel of advertising. Min- 
isters—without much of a portfolio. 
Such contacts gave us both renewed 
courage, determination. It did us good 
to know that there were others in 
the same type of fight in their organi- 


7ations that we were Waging in ours. 


The Publishers’ Role 


There were grand publishers and 


advertising men in those days, too. 
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JULIUS S. HOLL 


Advertising Manager, Link-Belt Company 


John Hill, president of the old Hill 
Publishing Company, for 
James H. McGraw, Sr., Fritz J. Frank, 
E. R. Shaw, and many others who did 


so much to break down the resistance 


instance. 


of industrial manufacturers to adver- 
tising. Many a time, as a youngster, 
I went to Mr. Hill, from Philadelphia 
to New York, for the “lift” that he 
alone seemed able to give me. I just 
about worshipped him. 

There were many good business 
papers, too. And some others. There 
was no uniform yardstick of measure- 
ment of circulation—no ABC or CCC. 
The leading publishers of industrial 
papers, however, were alert to the need 
for some uniform circulation state- 
ment. The others just claimed to 
“cover the field” —10,000 every issue, 
and let it go at that. 

Up to the last war period, pioneer- 
ing crudeness seemed to mark much 
of the advertising effort of the time. 
While there were some excellent ex- 
amples of good industrial advertising 
then, they were rather rare. We 
watched such campaigns eagerly, and 
profited by the examples they set for 
us. It wasn’t so easy then to get at 
firsthand the results of contemporary 
advertising campaigns. There was no 
common meeting ground for such dis- 
cussion. 

Sure—we had catalogs, folders, 
mailing lists, business papers, occa- 
sional exhibits, good photographs, and 
many of the very mediums we still use 
The difference is not that we 


had them and used them then, but 


today . 


how we employ these very mediums, 


and many more, today! 





War Makes a Change 


To the rumble of drums, prepared- 
ness parades, the draft, our nation pro- 
ceeded to war. I mention this only 
because as a result, and the aftermath, 
industrial advertising gained new 
vigor. The timid period of yesterday 
was but preparatory to a positive and 
enterprising decade ahead. 

1919. Back to Normalcy! Ex- 
panded factories! New enterprises! 
New products! New markets to bx 
captured. How? 

It seems to me this period marked 
that dividing line in industrial adver- 
tising between its development stage, 
and the period of its acceptance as a 
force in the marketing of products to 
industry. 

After the war, industrial advertis- 
ing men, publishers, in fact almost 
everybody seemed to know what they 
wanted. And they set about to get 
it. This new confidence manifested 
itself in action. 

Industrial advertising men, sellers 
and users alike, were going to stop 
being lonesome. No man travels very 
far or fast alone. Industrial advertis- 
ing men were going to learn from one 
another. Here, briefly, are just a few 
of the things that happened. I am not 
attempting an accurate historical re- 
cording here of all of the contributory 
events in the natural growth of in- 


That in my 


sometime, 


dustrial advertising. 


opinion, should be done 
however. 

The Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
started in 1914, emerged with new 
strength. This was the soundest and 
wisest step ever taken by publishers 
and advertisers. It has well stood the 
test of time. 

In March, 1916, the 
Papers, Inc., was 


Associated 
Business started 
This was another great forward step— 
its far-reaching benefits were to bx 
felt. 


Advertisers Organize 

In 1919, the Engineering Adve 
Chicago wa 
founded and immediately began « 
Rapidly thereafter simila 


tisers’ Association of 
function. 
groups were organized in other indu 
trial centers. The foundation laid b 
the Technical Publicity Associatx 
was now to be national in scope. | 
dustrial advertising men were hung 
for get-togethers. Weekly luncheo: 
monthly meetings, and personal co: 
tacts amongst members led to fra: 
and honest interchange of experienc 
The founders of these local organiz 
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tions gave unstintingly of their time— 
co learn themselves, and, incidentally, 
to fix it so that future industrial ad- 
vertising men could travel an easier 
road than they had experienced. Too 
much praise cannot be given to these 
many inspired industrial advertising 
leaders. They were building a founda- 
tion for industrial advertising on 
which those who followed would erect 
a “temple of learning.” 

In 1922, the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, created in 
1921, held its first national conference 
in Milwaukee. To the founder, Keith 
|. Evans, will go my undying thanks 
for his great contribution for the 
benefit of all industrial advertising 
men. And likewise to all those who 
worked so earnestly with him. 

All this in an effort to bring indus- 
trial advertising men from coast to 
coast together, to learn from one an- 
other, to build ourselves into some- 
bodies worthy of the advertising job 
we were attempting to do for our 
respective employers. 

In 1924, NIAA held a three-day 
industrial advertising session and ex- 
hibit in London at the time of the 
annual meeting of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. The 
attendance was from 100 to 150 per- 
sons from all over the world, at each 
session. Advertising men in other 
countries were lonesome, too. They 
welcomed the opportunity to meet 
with the Americans—we had practi- 
cally the same type of problems. That 
was a great event in industrial adver- 
tising. As vice-president of NIAA, it 
fell my lot to conduct this meeting— 
ind I can never forget or thank 
enough those helpful NIAA members 
—Ben Chapple, Bill Rickard, Walter 
Painter, Homer Buckley, and others 
who made its success possible. 


“Class” Is Published 


In Louisville, Ky., early in 1916, 
mething happened that was destined 
prove of inestimable value to ad- 
rtising men—and, in particular, to 
lustrial advertising. G. D. Crain, 
, started a pocket-sized publication, 
Lass. Through it he aimed to help 
vertisers who were selling products 
any special market. The following 
ir found him operating in Chicago. 
was my good fortune to meet him 
ut that time. He had ideas. One 
them was a deep interest in indus- 
il advertising, and how Cass could 
used to disseminate knowledge re- 
ding it. I know of no man who 
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This spread of 1917 vividly illustrates the point made by Mr. Holl in the accompanying article 
of how the World War stimulated the use of industrial advertising as a means of getting over 
the story that labor-saving equipment would replace the men taken from factories by Uncle 
Sam in the draft. Incidentally, this is a good piece of “tell all’ copy because it describes the 
equipment shown and tells what it will do for rhe user. It was also used as a direct mail folder 


has wielded such a constructive in- 
fluence in industrial advertising as 
G. D. Crain, Jr., since that time. 
Gifted with vision, good judgment, 
and ability, he proved a wise coun- 
sellor, a friend, a worker, a crusader, 
in the interest of industrial advertis- 
ing. No words of mine can adequately 
express his contribution to industrial 
advertising—he was ever-helpful, and 
never found wanting. 

In 1927, CLass AND INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING, a 9x12 publication, super- 
seded the pocket-sized Crass. Issue 
after issue sparkled with news and aids 
for industrial advertisers. So definitely 
has the publication, under his able 
guidance and that of Editor Ralph O. 
McGraw, done the job it selected for 
itself, that I feel industrial advertising 
would not be where it is today with- 
out it. In 1935, the name was changed 
to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING and this 
March issue celebrates the completion 
of twenty-five years of service to the 
industrial advertising field—the record 
of the achievement of industrial ad- 
vertising—to the honor of ‘‘G. D..,’ 
he is so well known. 

With all these and many other new 
forces set into motion, industrial ad- 
vertising men, so to speak, went to 
school. How quickly they profited by 
that experience is revealed in the char- 
acter of industrial advertising in the 
initial period beginning in 1919. I 
believe that more good was done for 
industrial advertising as a result of the 
formation of industrial advertising as- 
sociations and the NIAA than any 
other single thing. It is because in- 
dustrial advertising men have taken 
their jobs so very seriously, and ap- 
plied themselves so diligently, that this 
marked progress is so evident. 
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The Industrial Division of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers soon 
exerted a powerful and constructive 
influence in industrial advertising, 
especially for the larger industrial or- 
ganizations. Year by year this divi- 
sion is growing stronger and stronger. 
More will be heard of it in the future. 
The seed of industrial advertising 
grows wherever it is planted. 


Agencies Appear 

Industrial advertising agencies be- 
gan to appear on the horizon. Because 
they specialized in the art of presenta- 
tion, a study of markets and mediums, 
and because they brought an “‘out- 
side” viewpoint to the purchaser of 
advertising, they contributed largely 
to the betterment of all industrial ad- 
vertising. I give great credit to the 
industrial advertising agency. They 
not only helped the larger advertiser, 
but they helped the smaller advertiser 
who could not afford, or did not know 
how, to build an advertising organiza- 
tion within their own companies. 

The success of the business paper as 
an advertising medium was enhanced 
largely by the progressive attitude of 
the editorial departments. The high 
standards maintained by editors and 
publishers made the better business 
papers indispensable. It is small won- 
der why the industrial advertising 
manager has spent so much of his 
funds for advertisements in these 
“books of knowledge.” He will con- 


tinue to do so. 


Advent of Surveys 
We all recall Harold Gould’s pub- 
lication ‘100°; Efficiency.” Mr. Gould 
contributed something to the indus- 
trial advertising manager which, as 
(Continued on page 91) 
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By KEITH J. EVANS 


Sales Promotion Manager, Inland Steel Company 
Advertising Manager, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


The Growth of Organized Industrial 


Aduertising 


The founding of the NIAA developed a wide exchange 


of ideas which led to better industrial advertising 


the consumer goods in- 


@ UNLIKI 
dustry, it has been only within the 
last twenty-five or thirty years that 
advertising has played an important 
part in the marketing activities of the 
heavy goods industries. Prior to that 
time, the salesman was relied upon 
nearly exclusively to promote the sale 
of industrial products, with an old- 


fashioned catalog as his chief sales aid. 


By far the greatest growth in vol- 
ume and effectiveness of industrial ad- 
vertising has taken place in the last 
twenty years, and as I look back upon 
that period it seems to me that the 
principal inspiration and guide in this 
development were the organized groups 
of industrial advertising men which 
sprung up around the country follow- 
ing the founding of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association in 
1922. 

Prior to that date, there were only 
two local organizations, and it was 
their experiences and limitations which 
suggested and led to the formation of 
the national body. These were the 
Technical Publicity Association (now 
the Industrial Advertising Association 
ot New York), formed in 1905, and 
the Engineering Advertisers Associa- 
tion organized in Chicago in 1919. 

In addition to conducting splendid 
local meetings, the TPA issued the 
“TPA Bulletin,” which reviewed the 
talks before the meetings and presented 
other worth while information on in- 


dustrial advertising. I remember this 
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publication very well and read every 
issue without fail. In fact, through 
it I saw the value of membership in 
such an organization and in 1920 I 
joined the EAA, which had been 
launched the year previous, and co- 
operated closely with the group in its 
development. Among the founders 
were E. R. Shaw, Power Plant Engi- 
neering, Russell T. Gray, advertising 
engineer; H. L. Delander, Crane Co.; 
F. Pease Com- 


Albert P. Hopkins, C. 
pany, and G. D. Crain, Jr., INbDus- 
rRIAL MARKETING. The men I re- 





KEITH J. EVANS 


Sales Promotion Manager, Inland Steel Com- 
pany, Advertising Manager, Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, and Founder, 
National Industrial Advertisers Association 


member best as active when I joined 
included Julius §$. Holl, Link-Belt 
Company; J. J. Arnsfield, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co.; J. B. Patterson, P. H. & 
F. M. Roots Company; Harry Neal 
Baum, then with Celite Products Com- 
pany, now with Fairbanks, Morse; and 
Hopkins and Delander. 

Although our Chicago meetings 
were very practical and inspirational, 
we all believed we could learn more 
about industrial advertising and de 
velop a broader outlook if we had 
contact with others having similar 
problems throughout the whole coun- 
try; and that perhaps one big national 
conference or program every year 
might prove very worth while. At 
such meetings, we would have a better 
chance to bring together on the pro 
gram the best brains in the country, 
from whom advertising men from all 
industrial centers would profit. 

At the beginning, the idea seemed 
far from realization. However, as | 
had sponsored the thought, it was de 
cided that I should go to the Atlant 
convention of the Associated Adver 
tising Clubs of the World (1921), and 
see if enough interest might be devel 
oped to organize an Industrial Adver 
I wrote W. A 
manage! 


tising Departmental. 
Wolff, then 
Western Electric Company, and pres! 
dent of the Technical Publicity Asso 
ciation, urging him to come or sen 


advertising 


a representative to discuss the matter 
Mr. Wolff sent as his representative 
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are part of the 250 advertisers, agency men and publishers who attended the industrial advertising meeting, June 12-13, 1922, at Milwaukee, as part of the convention of 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World and organized the Industrial Advertising Association, later named National Industrial Advertisers Association. Keith J. Evans, 
ising manager, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., was elected president; P. C. Gunion, Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, vice-president; A. K. Birch, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
impeny, treasurer; and Harry Neal Baum, Celite Products Company, secretary. Many subjects discussed at this conference are still being talked about in meetings today 
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Jesse H. Neal, executive secretary, 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 

In Atlanta I got together with G. 
D. Crain, Jr., publisher of CLass (now 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING). He joined 
me immediately in the planned con- 
ference and was an important factor 
in its success. 

Incidentally, this Atlanta conven- 
tion was one of the last old time 
idvertising meetings of its kind, with 
the whole town turning out to greet 
is. A host and hostess were assigned 
to entertain those from each principal 

ty. The Country Club was thrown 
open to all members of the association; 
ll cars carried the placard, “Ad Men 
Jump In!” —everyone in Atlanta 


seemed to extend a personal welcome. 


And that was the year when cam- 
ugning for ofhcers of the association 
is at its high. I remember, well, 
ww the Chicago delegates marched 

uugh the town in the parade, sing- 

g songs, and getting votes for 

irles Henry Mackintosh, the Chi- 
go candidate, who was elected presi- 
it of the AACof W that year. 

\ small group of industrial adver- 

met as part of this convention 

! sufhcient interest was shown to 

seem practicable to arrange for 
mfterence and program as part of 
ictivities of the next annual meet- 

ol the association to be held in 

1ukee in 1922. 

1 Milwaukee conference proved 
cesstul beyond our greatest expec 
ons. While the largest groups came 

Milwaukee, Chicago. and the 


1 W est, many members of the 


TPA and industrial advertising men 
afhliated with other Eastern advertis- 
ing clubs were in attendance. The 
splendid two-day conference included 
many worth while talks and an exten- 
sive exhibit of industrial advertising. It 
was at this meeting that a permanent 
Industrial Advertising Departmental 
of the AACofW was formed, marking 
the inception of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association. The fol- 
lowing ofhcers were elected at this 
meeting: President, Keith J. Evans, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc.; vice- 
president, P. C. Gunion, Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company, New York; secre- 
tary, Harry Neal Baum, Celite Prod- 
ucts Company; treasurer, A. K. Birch, 
Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee. 

In connection with the Milwaukee 
meeting, an engineering department 
of the Advertising Council of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce was 
formed to entertain the visiting indus- 
trial advertising delegates. This or- 
ganization subsequently became the 
Milwaukee Association of Industrial 
Advertisers. The founder officers were: 
Chairman, A. K. Birch, Allis-Chalmers 
Company; vice-chairman, W.  H. 
Brandt, Chain Belt Company; secre- 
tary, H. S. Strouse, Pawling & Har- 
nischfeger. Thus, the Milwaukee 
meeting also marked the expansion of 
the local industrial advertising organi 
zation movement, out of which has 
grown the international group of local 
NIAA_ chapters, now 


twenty, including two in ¢ inada, Ww ith 


n umbe ring 


a combined membership ot over 1,500. 
The next meeting of the AACofW 
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was held in Atlantic City in 1923, by 
which time the industrial departmental 
had grown to good size and conducted 
a fine program at the convention. In 
1924, the parent club held its conven- 
tion in London and Julius S. Holl, 
Link-Belt Company, then vice-presi- 
dent of NIAA, was the official repre- 
sentative and conducted the industrial 
advertising departmental meetings and 
also supervised an exhibit of industrial 
advertising from the States. The Lon- 
don meeting was a huge success and 
partly as a result of this and the 
ever growing enthusiasm for meetings 
of industrial advertising men, a sepa- 
rate convention independent of the 
AACofW was held in Chicago that 
fall. Then, because the parent club 
found it desirable to hold some of its 
meetings outside the big industrial 
areas, the industrial division decided to 
withdraw and become an independent 


association. 


From that point on, membership 
grew rapidly until in 1930 it totaled 
some 1,000. However, the depression 
was to take its toll and it was not 
until 1934 that it began to show re 
covery. Since then the association’s 
growth has been constantly upwards. 

For many years the association work 
was carried on by the officers devoting 
as much of their spare time as possibl 

in fact, a number of us spent so 
much time on association work that | 
now wonder just how we succeeded in 
staying on our respective company 
payrolls. However, in 1929 the asso 
ciation employed a secretary with 


(Continued on Page 82) 





By G. D. CRAIN, JR. 
Publisher, ‘Industrial Marketing” 


Trends in Industrial Marketing 
Ouer Twenty-five Years 


The industrial advertising man 


finds himself in an 


ever widening field with greater executive importance 


@ LOOKING BACK 


years in the publication of INDUsTRIAI 


twenty - five 


MARKETING, and noting the changes 
which have marked this important pe- 
riod in the development of sales and 
advertising methods in this field, one 
is impressed particularly with the 
growing significance of the word 
“marketing” during that time. 

When this publication was estab- 
lished, advertising men who helped to 
promote products to industry were 
usually pretty tar away trom the fields 
they addressed, and their work was 
necessarily of a rather routine charac- 
ter. Considering the limitations of 
their tools and opportunities, they did 
1 remarkably good job. 

With the passing of the war years, 
during which, as Julius Holl so vividly 
recalls in his article in this issue, the 
possibilities of adv ertising as part of a 
codrdinated and well-rounded program 
of sales dev clopment began to be rec- 
ognized, “marketing” became a more 
familiar part of the industrial adver- 
tising vocabulary. Industrial manage- 
ment began to realize that a great 
many activities, which had been unre- 
lated in thinking and planning, really 
belonged together as a part of a gen- 
eral program. 

Consequently industrial advertising 
and sales executives have found them- 
selves more and more concerned with 
the development of a rational and 
well-planned policy, requiring the 
careful codrdination of many special- 
ized functions which were all a part 
of a general pattern of marketing. 
Among them were such subjects as 


market and product development, sales 
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analysis, sales promotion, standardized 
distribution policies, public relations, 
and the scientific application of adver- 
tising to specific sales objectives. 

Let’s take a quick look at some of 
these functions, many of which have 
been assigned to advertising execu- 
tives, but all of which are recognized 
by management as integral and impor- 
tant parts of their general marketing 
programs. 

To make 


more specific and practical task, ad- 


advertising perform a 
vertising and sales managers began to 
analyze sales—to determine exactly 
which industries were buying, to lo- 
cate weak spots in selling, as compared 
with sales potentials, and to relate ad- 


vertising expenditures to markets and 


actual sales volume. Since this sales 


analysis work required comparison 
with some standard measuring sticks 
of market potentials, industrial adver 
tisers began making greater use of the 
basic information available through 
the reports of the Census of Manufac 
tures and other similar data. 

I remember that Al Staehle, then 
with the Electric & 
Mfg. Company, created a real sensa- 


Westinghouse 


tion with a presentation at an NIAA 
convention back in 1925 with a study 
of how to measure industrial buying 
power. He showed how the use of 
figures on horsepower _ installations, 
value added by manufacture, number 
of employes and similar factors could 
be applied to specific products as a 
means of determining potential busi 
ness from a given market. 


We brought out the Market Data 
Book in 1921, supplementing INbus 
TRIAL MARKETING, because of the 
growing interest of companies selling 
to industry in the subject of market 
statistics. Manufacturers began to see 
that instead of merely “chasing smoke 
stacks,” as the phrase went in thos 
days, the job of industrial marketing 
required a much more careful statis 
tical analysis, not only for advertising 
purposes, but also to enable sales ter 
ritories to be organized intelligently 
Industrial publishers have contribute: 
heavily to the available knowledge o! 
their markets. 

The study of market potentials nat 
urally led to greater emphasis on ma! 
This included, of cours: 


not only figures on sales potentials 


ket research. 


but more detailed studies of produc 
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pplications, buying habits, distribu- 
tion methods, and other factors re- 
lated to getting the right goods to the 
right people in the right way. Even 
today market research is not set up 
n the best possible way in many com- 
panies, but it seems to me that indus- 
rial advertising executives are gradu- 
lly taking over a large part of this 
mportant function. It adds stature 
nd prestige to an advertising depart- 
ent, and brings this group into close 
id intimate contact with engineers 
ind others whose product dev elopment 
vork must of course be closely related 


to market possibilities. 


At the same time the study of sales, 
ased on analyses of orders, gave im- 
petus to more effective types of sales 
promotion, Ww hose object was not 
merely that of direct mail advertising, 
but specific support of salesmen’s calls 
through carefully tailored material 
which kept alive the interest of the 
prospect in what the salesman had told 
him in person. Some of the most in- 
teresting changes which have come 
about in direct mail, as applied to in- 
dustrial selling, have involved a con- 
version from “mass advertising” in 
this medium to the rifle-shot types of 


sales promotion. 


Industrial distribution has had more 
real study in the past twenty-five 
years, I suspect, than in all the pre- 
vious history of American industry. 
Most distribution organizations in the 
ndustrial field had been like Topsy— 
they jes’ growed. But with increased 
recognition of the need for setting up 
distribution programs which not only 
issured facilities for contacting and 
ervicing industrial buyers, but also 

ntrolled distribution costs, we have 

en some very interesting changes in 

i attitude of many companies 
ward the middleman in industry. 

The lean years of the depression 

oved one thing, and that is the dan- 

of top-heavy sales organizations. 
wy also proved that alert, intelligent 

tributors, who are close to the buy . 

and understand their needs, can 
ler greater service, in many cases, 

n the home offices of manufactur- 

even supported by widely scattered 

‘ representatives. It seems clear to 

that the industrial distributor has 
le a much stronger place for him- 
in the industrial selling picture 

1 formerly, and that manufactur- 

have learned how to establish uni- 

nly equitable distribution policies 


ch give their middlemen proper 





H. W. Sweatt, president, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, seated, ready to review 
a presentation on the company's campaign to sell the idea of automatic heating. General 
media and business papers will be used, and the campaign will comprise the company’s entire 
1941 advertising program. Standing are George B. Benton, advertising manager; John W. 
Pauling, vice-president, and C. B. Sweatt, vice-president in charge of sales, with the pointer 


protection and increased incentive for 
sales dev elopment. 

With advertising men taking on 
new functions, and with marketing 
policies keying advertising efforts 
today, what has happened to advertis- 
ing itself? It has improved, because 
it had to improve in order to function 
in the new geared-to-action philoso- 
phy. That is why the idea of scien- 
tifically designed copy, now being 
made familiar through the contribu- 
tions of men like Don Murphy and 
The Copy Chasers, seems logical and 
acceptable, as compared with the old 
“keep your name before the trade” 
ideas which were current in the early 
days. 

A. C. Nielsen gave industrial adver- 
tisers some valuable new ammunition 
when he developed the idea of per- 
formance surveys which provided 
clear-cut engineering facts as a basis 
for promotional copy. When he de- 
scribed his program at the NIAA con- 
vention in St. Louis in 1928, he started 
industrial advertisers thinking about 
such things as getting out in the field, 
making first-hand contacts with cus- 
tomers and markets, and putting per- 
sonal qualities into what had been too 
stereotyped an approach to good in- 
dustrial advertising. It’s too bad that 
Nielsen’s service isn’t available to in- 
dustrial advertisers today. 

The biggest problem that confronts 
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all industry, and not only that part of 
it which sells to industry, is that of 
public understanding and acceptance 
of its basic functions and services. 
Hence it seems to me that in addition 
to selling and advertising products, in- 
dustry has the far greater task ahead 
of selling policies and ideas. Just what 
form this kind of salesmanship will 
take remains to be seen, but industrial 
advertising men have both the oppor- 
tunity and responsibility to add to 
their present program the broader task 
of interpreting business and industry 
to the public. 

Starting in their own communities 
and spreading out as the job becomes 
more clearly defined, these men must 
make industry better liked by being 
better understood. The world sweep 
of events and ideas which threatens 
many of our fundamental institutions 
will affect our economy in America 
in radical and dismaying fashion—un- 
less in the meantime industrial adver- 
tisers of vision and courage have an- 
ticipated these threatened changes 
through convincing evidence that our 
institutions offer most not only to 
workers and management but to the 
public as well. 

You pioneers who have brought in- 
dustrial advertising to its present stat- 
ure have a still greater opportunity to 
pioneer in even more important direc- 


tions during the next decade. 
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By CHARLES L. ESHLEMAN 


President, The Griswold-Eshleman Company, Cleveland 


Aduertising Agencies’ Contrilution to 
Better Industriel Aduertising 







A closer relationship between advertising and sales 
has resulted where agency service has been employed 


@ AS A preface to remarks on the 
main subject, I should like to point 
out three distinct periods or phases 
in advertising during my thirty years 
1S an agency man. 

Let us call the first fifteen years 
the “quantitative” period, when ad- 
vertising men were concerned prin- 
cipally about the circulation of mag- 
zines, newspapers, and business pub- 
lications. There was no Audit Bureau 
of Circulations and therefore no cer- 
tification except sworn statements, 
promises, and guesses. We had to buy 
on faith with no yardstick to measure 
circulation until after the ABC came 


into being in 1914. 


After we had some definite measure 
of circulation, we entered what I call 
the “qualitative” period in advertising 
which covered the next ten years. We 
then wanted to have a picture of the 
publication 


people that a_ given 


reached. What did the audience look 
like; did they wear white collars or 
overalls; did they live on Main Street 
or across the tracks; what salary 
classification as a measure of buying 
power? It was the great period of 
research, surveys, market studies, and 
photographing of audiences. 
Advertising was growing up. We 
now knew what circulation we were 


buying and what the audience looked 


like. 


Advertising was still not an exact 
science, so during the last five vears 
ittention has centered largely on im- 
proving the physical appearance and 


pulling power of the advertisement 
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itself. Let us call it the “renoviz- 
ing’ period, during which we have 
striven for better layouts, stronger 
copy, stopper headlines, and a greatly 
improved photographic — technique. 
Concurrently a number of readership 
survey companies were formed and 
through their studies, we can now get 
an accurate measure of how much a 
given advertisement, or a series of 
advertisements in a campaign, has 
been read. If some ads in a campaign 
have lower readership than others, they 
can be analyzed to determine in what 
respect they fell short of the mark. 


In a word, advertising during this 


Renovize it word coined by Gris 
vold-Eshleman for lI S. government to 
ndicate renovate repair, modernize 


thirty year period has been stream 
lined. Look at a 1912 Buick then 
at a 1941 model and you have a pic- 
ture of improvements made in adver- 


tising. 
Then and Now 
When | entered the advertising 


business thirty years ago less than five 
per cent of industrial advertising was 
handled by agencies; as a matter of 
fact, the agencies then in_ business 
creative 


devoted their selling and 


energies to accounts with national 
billing. Today about sixty-five per 
cent of industrial advertising is placed 
by agencies, and I am informed by 
McGraw-Hill that about seventy per 
through 


cent of its volume comes 


agencies. As I remember agencies at 
that time, the name of Ray D. Lilli 
bridge, Inc., of New York was the 
outstanding name in industrial adver 
tising. 

Agencies in those days shied away 
from the hard gruelling task of cre 
ating advertising for low cost space; 
while the industrial advertiser, being 
a conservative type of person, shied 
away from agencies. Agency men 
were then looked upon in some quart 
ters, as a cross between P. T. Bat 
num, David Harum, and Elbert Hub 
bard. Industrial executives rather gen 
erally had the feeling that advertising 
was all right for consumer goods but 
not for thin market products. The 
were not advertising minded as wa 
indicated by the 


companies that then had advertisins 


small number ot 


managers. Advertising to many firm 
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was a nuisance to be taken care of 
somewhere between the assistant pur- 
chasing agent and the shipping clerk. 


With Mass Production 
Came Mass Selling 


During this thirty-year period, en- 
gineering has advanced by leaps and 
bounds and that has given us mass 
production of all industrial products. 
This mass production called for mass 
selling and that created a demand for 
mass advertising of a higher quality. 

Industrial executives saw adver- 
tisements in the national magazines 
and wondered why they couldn’t have 
advertising for their machines that 
looked like those beautiful automobile 
ads. 

By that time advertising agencies 
were considered businesslike and trust- 
worthy and began to receive calls 
from makers of durable goods. 

Over a period of years the agency 
became a progressively greater factor 
in the creation of industrial adver- 
tising so that today about two-thirds 
of industrial advertising is created by 
agencies. 

One of the greatest contributions 
made by agencies has been the well 
rounded and complete service that 
they are in positien to render: 

1. Copy by professionally trained 
men. 

2. Complete and varied art and 
layout services. 

3. Research and market study fa- 
cilities. 


4. Media 
studying publications and other forms 


department constantly 
of media. 

§. They have applied to business 
publication advertising the same style 
ind quality used for advertisements in 
national magazines. 

6. Agencies have introduced hu- 
man interest into the advertising of 
many rather prosaic products. 

Agencies in large industrial cen- 
ters have fortified their organizations 
vith technically trained men, so that 
iighly technical products and services 
in be handled quite satisfactorily. 


Advertising Has Grown 
Closer to Selling 
Advertising in its early days was 
oked upon by many persons as some 
eep mysterious symbolism that only 
chosen few could understand and 
terpret. One was likely to get lost 
the theoretical and psychological 
lases of advertising and forget that 
is simply “written selling.” 


~~ 





Once again the time has come when lost motion is a serious matter in the production program 


of any plant. 


Thus conservation of time by the use of conveniently located equipment 


makes a powerful advertising theme as used in this two-color bleed spread by Black & Decker 


Having been trained as an engineer 
before becoming an advertising man, 
I tried rather early to reduce the 
theory and mystery which then sur- 
rounded the subject to some practical 
basis which at least I could under- 
stand. 

It is my belief that advertising is 
normally a simple job of engineering 
with four principal elements to be 
studied and understood. 

1. Propuct—A product or service 
to sell. 

2. Market—A 
who might buy and use the product 
or service (maybe 10,000 in one case, 
maybe 1,000,000 in another case). 


group of buyers 


3. Ptan—The advertising bridge 
necessary to bring these two together. 

4. ADVERTISEMENTS — The planks 
in the bridge over which the product 
travels to market. 

No matter what intricate charts and 
specifications have to be worked out 
in organizing a complicated account, 
we should not lose sight of these four 


simple fundamentals. 


More Commonsense, 
Less Theory 


Thirty years ago an advertising plan 
was eighty per cent theory and twenty 
per cent common sense. Today it may 
be ten per cent theory, but at least 
ninety per cent common sense. 

As advertising and its functions 
have become better understood over 
the years, it has come into closer rela- 
tionship to the actual sale of goods. 
It is no longer a stepchild left to 
stand alone but is used by sales man- 
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agers and salesmen as an effective and 
economical sales tool. 

It is interesting to note that this 
closer relationship between advertising 
and sales effort has developed since 
agencies have relieved the advertising 
manager of the space preparation. He 
has thus had more time to work with 
his sales manager, his company’s sales- 
men, and with jobbers and dealers. He 
has had time to do a better merchan- 
dising job and really put his advertis- 


ing to work, 


As I read over the manuscript of 
this article it seems that I have wan- 
dered somewhat afield from the subject 
assigned to me. It is my belief, how- 
ever, that any reader will gain the 
impression which I have tried to give, 
that advertising is no longer the hit 
or miss game that it was thirty years 
ago. It is not an exact science, and 
probably never will be, because on the 
receiving end we still have the human 
mind to deal with. 

Advertising has made as much prog- 
ress during these thirty years as any 
other profession and more than some. 
It is my hope that I have not claimed 
too much for the part that advertising 
agencies have played in this progress 
and improvement. Of all display ad- 
vertising, industrial advertising has 
shown by far the greatest improve- 
ment and I am sure that most adver- 
tising managers and industrial execu- 
tives will grant some of the credit 
to those agencies who have labored 
diligently to bring about this im- 
provement. 
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Development of high standards of practice has enabled 


advertisers to use business papers most effectively 


@ THE YEAR 1916 is a compara- 
tively recent date in the history of the 
business press, even though it seems a 
long way back to those of us who had 
not begun our advertising careers 
then. This quarter of a century has 
been an era of extraordinary progress 
in the development of business paper 
idvertising. 

Two trends of great significance 
have marked the period since 1916: 


SELECTION 


of media, by means of scientific 


1. More intelligent 


yardsticks and informed judg- 
ment. 

2. More intelligent USE of space, 
through study of markets and of 
readers, and understanding of 
what the readers of a certain 
business paper want to know. 
As I recall the business papers of 

1919—the year when I began to get 

wcquainted with such publications— 
the better papers were a pretty high 
grade product. Many were regarded 
is the “bible” of their respective trade 
or industry. To be sure, there were 
plenty of cats and dogs, too, and the 
birth rate was terrific during the fol- 
low ing decade. 
The yardsticks available at that 
time, by which to measure and com- 
pare quality, were woefully few and 


Audit 


Circulations had been formed in 1914. 


inadequate. The Bureau of 
but only forty-eight business papers 
were among the original members. 
The Controlled Circulation Audit did 
not come until many years later, 1931 


to be exact. Selection was mainly a 


matter of individual judgment or per 
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sonal preference on the part of the 
buyer, and salesmanship, of one sort 
or another, on the part of the publica- 
tion representative 

These factors are still important, 
but a clever or likable salesman had 
a much better chance of selling a poor 
paper then than he has today. Imagine 
the look of pained surprise—not to 
say indignation—the space salesman 
of twenty years ago would have regis- 
tered if confronted with such ques- 
tions as: 

What are the editorial scope, pur- 
poses and policies of the publication, 
and what evidence have you that 
they are being carried out effective- 


ly? 


What is your audited circulation 
and how is it obtained? 

What is the unit coverage of the 
publication in its industry; or if a 
horizontal publication, Ww hat is its 
distribution by industries, occupa 
tions, and geographical sections? 

How much will it cost to reach a 
thousand people of the kind we 

want to reach, not just a thousand 

people? 

How much advertising did the 
publication carry last year, paid for 
at the rates quoted on the card? 
But today a growing number of 

business papers are taking even the 
NIAA questionnaire in their stride, 
marking another important milepost in 
the history of business paper adver- 
tising. No more significant indica- 
tion of the development of the busi 
ness press in recent years can_ be 
found than the fact that they can 
and do answer such searching queries. 
The better ones, I mean. If an adver 
tiser buys space blindly today, he has 
only himself to blame. 

The education of business paper ad- 
vertisers to reorganize the importance 
of circulation audits has been a long 
and painful process, nor is it finished 
yet; but in recent years advertisers 
and publishers together have made 
giant strides on the road to more in 
telligent selection and selling. 

Right-minded publishers have been 
helped as much as advertisers by the 
advent of circulation audits. How 11 
must have galled an honest publisher 
striving to keep his circulation clean 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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The business paper of today has become the eyes and 
ears of industry in detecting developments and trends 


@ INbDUsTRIAL MARKETING is to be 
commended for recognizing the com- 
pletion of twenty-five years’ special- 
ized service to the field of industrial 
idvertising by presenting a survey of 
the changes wrought and the progress 
made in this field in this quarter of a 
century—the period of most rapid de- 
velopment of industry that this nation, 
ind the world, has ever witnessed. It 
s particularly opportune that the edi- 
tors of business papers take stock of 
their progress during this period to 
determine whether they have contrib- 
uted their full share to the progress 
of the industries served by their pub- 
lications. 

The last quarter-century has been a 
period of evolution in the business 
press, from the one-man news sheet to 
the well organized leader of thought 
1 industry. It is true that there were 
ot a few outstanding editors like 
\. I. Findlay of The Iron Age and 
\rthur M. Wellington of the Engi- 
cering News prior to the birth of 
NDUSTRIAL MARKETING, but in the 
uin the business papers of that day 
ere edited by men who served their 
prenticeship with the daily news- 
ipers and reflected their attitude. 
In marked contrast, the business 
iper of this day is edited by a staff 
men, each a specialist in a branch 
the industry served by the publica- 
n, who unitedly present an intimate, 
thoritative view of the problems of 
r industry. These men are being 
wn more and more direct from 


ir industry and possess the view- 
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point of their industry as well as an 
intimate knowledge of the problems of 
their readers. In the language of one 
group of business publications, “it is 
easier to train a railway man to write 
than it is to make a railway man of 
a journalist.” It is because of this high 
degree of specialization in its selection 
of editors for business papers today, 
combined with the unequalled oppor- 
tunity to know the intimate problems 
of the industry that the business paper 
is today accorded such universal recog- 
nition as the leader of thought in the 
industry served. 

This specialization has given rise to 
another development—the splitting up 
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of a paper of broad coverage into two 
or more papers, each rendering a more 
intimate service to a segment of the 
larger group of readers. This is illus- 
trated in the railway field where little 
more than a quarter-century ago a 
single paper attempted to serve the 
entire field but which has since added 
four departmental papers to provide a 
much more intensive service and far 
more complete service to that industry. 
Similar developments are found in the 
engineering and motor fields and in 
various branches of merchandising. It 
is to be expected that this trend will 
continue in the years that are ahead, 
for it points in the direction of maxi- 
mum efficiency of effort and minimum 
waste of money. 

Conversely, the last quarter-century 
has seen a trend towards the elimina- 
tion of duplicate and competing pub- 
lications within an industry, thereby 
conserving both the time of the reader 
and the resources of the advertiser. As 
a result, there are far more fields that 
are today served by one strong, well- 
edited publication than by two or 
more papers that divide the available 
advertising income between them. 
Furthermore, where two or more pa 
pers still compete, there is a tendency 
for each to select a particular service 
or phase of the industry for specialized 
attention. 

As the business editor has brought 
his publication to a new high level of 
authoritative constructive leadership, 
he has won for it increased recognition 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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By HOMER J. BUCKLEY 


President, Buckley, Dement & Co., Chicago 


Twenty-five Years’ Progress of 
Direct Mail Advertising 


The trend of direct mail has been away from the pure- 
ly spectacular to an approach backed with sales ideas 


@ THE INVITATION to write this 
article on the progress of direct mail 
idvertising in the industrial advertis- 
ing held, prompted me to send down 
to the vaults for a collection of old 
scrap books and patiently review some 
of the direct advertising employed by 
dating back 


industrial advertisers, 


twenty to twenty five years. Some 
of the catalogs, booklets, and mailing 
with present 


pieces, by comparison 


day ones, are really funny, causing 


exclamations of “Is it possible 
those styles of illustration, copy ap- 
peal, and type arrangement were 
really used?” The comparison paral- 
lels the examining of the old Model-T 
Ford car advertising with present day 
streamlined automobile advertising. 

In my opinion, the catalog fur- 
nishes perhaps the greatest example 
of the progress made in industrial ad 
vertising. It is not so many years 
ago that the so-called industrial cata- 
log was nothing more or less than 
1 technical specification and price list 
book—showing the engineering prod 
ucts of the manufacturer arranged 
with very little thought of markets 
ind specific application. 

I found one case of a manufacturer, 
whose products are sold in a wide 
variety of markets, issuing a big bulky 
general catalog for distribution to 
prospects and customers. The con- 
tents of this catalog, in its entirety, 
could not, by the widest stretch of 
the imagination, interest more than 


two out of the fifteen markets being 
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reached because of the lack of poten- 
tial possibilities of selling all the prod- 
ucts in the other thirteen 

Today this same company publishes 
not one general bulky catalog, but has 
wisely developed smaller size catalogs 
devoted to specific markets and ap- 
plications. Thus they avoid waste by 
providing a lower cost mailing unit, 
and are enabled to obtain wider cov- 
erage and more intensive follow-up. 

Yes, there certainly has been a rev- 
olution in the preparation of industrial 
catalogs. Today’s catalogs are highly 
and dramatically illustrated and every- 


thing humanly possible is done to 
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create confidence on the part of the 
reader, and to do a good selling job 
for the products being advertised. 

In addition to calling attention to 
the notable advancement in catalog 
preparation and production, | should 
like to project three specific ways in 
which, in my opinion, direct mail in 
the industrial field has progressed: 

] Direct mail advertising has be- 
come much more “‘scientific.” The 
tendency has steadily been away from 
purely spectacular type of pieces which 
win the plaudit of the reader as being 
very clever toward an approach backed 
with “‘sell.” 

This is true of the development in 
national advertising as a whole. Spe 
cific cases are being used to show 
greater performance, greater savings, 
and added user benefits. These claims 
are being backed by humanized facts, 
which the reader can believe. 

2 There is a greater tie-in of direct 
mail advertising with space adver 
tising. 

3 With improvement in reproduc 
tion processes, there has been a ten 
dency toward more and more illustra 
tion and color in direct mail pieces. 

My experience very definitely tells 
me that the general idea back of al 
direct mail advertising is the same 
today as it was at its inception 
a specified grou, 


+ 


namely, to reach 
with a message specifically designed 
for that group. It is a “rifle” tech 
nique as compared with the “shotgun 


technique of mass advertising. In thi 
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point lies the whole strength of di- 
rect mail. It reaches the individual 
you want to reach when you want to 
reach him. It has little competition, 
nd it can be geared to his particular 
vants or interests. 

During the past twenty-five years, 
production innovations have changed 


nd a flected all 
booklets, 


printed material. 


Broadsides, mailing cards— 
en letters—reflect the changes in 
he mechanical aspects of direct mail. 


However, this change, to my way 
thinking, is not nearly as impor- 
nt as the change in technique un- 
lying all advertising, including di- 

mail. The planner, counsellor, 
pywriter, and designer of direct mail 
ertising today has a much more 
facts to draw 


indant supply of 


on in producing his advertising. 


py tests, readership surveys, and 
r research have given him new 
is. Of course, I realize that di- 
mail has always had a much bet- 
opportunity to test its pulling 
ver than space advertising, but I 
eve that in recent years direct 
advertisers have been inclined to 


nore analytical thinking based on 


r 


ts recorded than previously. 


ON Ay 


of 
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Convention at Chicago a Winner 
Achieved Swedish Separator Company Gath- 
Splendid Success . by ~ ~ 
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“before and after’ 


The result is the establishment of 


certain “common 
which have helped make direct mail 
even more effective than it was yes- 
ter-year, whereas advertising men used 
to know that certain advertising ap- 
peals worked well, they are now be- 
ginning know why. And this is 
the first step in putting direct mail 
and all other advertising on a “‘scien- 
tific” basis. In time we may even be 
able to forecast the percentage of 
response to a certain appeal to a speci- 
fied group. Those of us who live 
everyday in the atmosphere of direct 
mail—rendering a service to many 
diversified fields of industry—apply- 
ing the experience in one field to that 
of an entirely different product mar- 
ket—can come very near to taking 
the element of uncertainty and waste 
out of the preparation of direct mail 
advertising. 

I should like to remind the reader 
that while excellent progress has been 
made in industrial advertising during 
this past quarter of a century, this 
development has largely been among 
firms who regularly employ profes- 
sional technical advertising service or 


maintain advertising departments of 


story of the product's application. 





denominators” 
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hnique of the average direct mail material of twenty-five years ago and that of today is clearly shown in these examples. As illustrated by the two broadsides in the 
left, special folds were used to dramatize situations and give a 
of today using modern art treatment on their covers. The vast improvement made in house organs is illustrated at the right. Although the modern tabloid size was used 
five years ago, today's dramatic pictorial handling gives it sparkle and registers its story more quickly. Notice the fancy illustrated heading which featured ‘The Viking” 


































their own, or both. Out of the 50,000 
firms engaged in manufacturing in- 
dustrial or engineering products, less 
than 15,000 come within that cate- 
gory. This means there are a great 
many firms of medium size who still 
are building good mouse traps but 
waiting for customers to beat a path 
to their door. They are depending 
on personal contact of the ofhcers or 
principals of their business to dig up 
orders and make contacts for keeping 
the wheels of 
Their 


by one of the staff who does purchas- 


the plant operating. 
advertising, if any, is executed 
ing, runs the office, makes out the 
payroll, and has many other duties, 
with the executing of the completed 
pieces coming from a basement job 
printer around the corner. 

Among this large size group there 
is Opportunity for improved advertis 
ing—particularly a place for direct 
mail on a modern, scientific basis. 

As to the future for industrial 
vertising . . . it is my opinion that 
it will continue to improve and re 
fine itself with the exchange of ideas, 


group studies, and surveys that are 


afforded the fortunate firms who have 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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By CHAUNCEY L. WILLIAMS 


Vice-President, F. W. Dodge Corporation, 


General Manager, "Sweet's Catalog Service" 





Development of Catalog Gile Serwices 


Modern method of providing buying information con- 
tributes efficiency and economy to marketing efforts 


@ ABOUT thirty-five years ago there 
ippeared on the marketing scene an 
idea that was really new. The idea 
took form in what to all outward ap 
pearances was a book. Sales and ad- 
vertising executives looked at it and 
wondered what to call it. It seemed 
to defy all attempts at classification 
in any known marketing activity. 
Some, observing that it described 
manufactured products in terms of 
the familiar illustration and “copy,” 
came to the simple conclusion that it 
was just another advertising medium. 
Others, seeing that it represented a 
considerable number of leading man 


ufacturers, said it must be a direc 


tory. But the men for whom the 
book was designed and to whom it 
was given didn’t worry about w hat 
to call it. What mattered to them 


was what it did for them. 

These men who used the book had 
tremendous influence on purchases 
that ran into hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually. Every day they were 


4 alled 


select the right material or the right 


upon to study, compare, and 
equipment for any of thousands of 
uses. Naturally, they had to supple- 
ment their general technical knowl- 
edge with the latest product informa 
tion which the manufacturers them 
selves were best qualified to give them. 
Heretofore, they had picked this up 
wherever they could get it—mainly 
from catalogs and other buying in- 
formation which manufacturers gave 
them. As can well be imagined, it 
was not easy to prevent this material, 
from hundreds 


which they received 


ot concerns, from getting out of hand. 
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Much of it was lost or thrown out. 
The average catalog file was an ac- 
cumulation of material from which it 
was difhcult, if not impossible, to ex- 
tract the information wanted—at the 
time it was wanted. 

This was the situation when the 
new book arrived. For many, it was 
the first organized file of buying in- 
formation they ever had in their of- 
fices. They soon discovered that they 


could locate needed information in 
this new file more quickly and more 
often than they could in the files they 
had tried to make for themselves. 
They were so pleased that they began 
to write letters to the people who had 
conceived this new form of file, spoke 


of it as a “Godsend” and expressed 
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the hope for its further development 


They also wrote to manufacturers, 
advising them to put information on 
their products in the new file. The 
file grew and now it is many times 
its original size. 

This is the story of the first catalog 
file service—the forerunner of many 
others which were to come, both in 
serve 


this country and abroad, to 


many different fields. Although not 
all of them have been developed along 
the same lines, they have this com 
mon function: to keep basic buying 
information instantly accessible at all 
times in the offices of thousands of 
important potential buyers. 

New tools make possible new and 
better techniques—in marketing as in 
manufacturing. When this effective 
means of keeping catalogs on the job 
in buyers’ ofhces had become estab 
lished, two things happened. First, 
manufacturers began to pay more at 
tention to the kind and quantity of 
the information which they distrib 
uted in this new form of file. Sec 
ond, they sought new ways to capital 
ize the obvious advantages it gave 
them. 

As is usually the case in any un 
dertaking which involves a break with 
traditional methods, a few leadet 
among the manufacturers pointed th 
way and the rest followed. One ot 
these early leaders, the Detroit Stee 
Products Company, had joined som: 
five hundred other manufacturers of 
building products in distributin 
“condensed catalogs” in what was the 
known as Sweet’s Indexed Catalogu 


of Building Construction. As tim 
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passed, this pioneer reasoned, “It this 
catalog 


plan is good for condensed 
keeping 


data, why isn’t it good for 
adequate buying information on the 
job where it belongs?” Sweet's pro- 
posed that a special edition of the 
Fenestra Blue Book be prepared for 
this special form of distribution. De- 
troit Steel figured it backwards and 
forwards, found out the real cost of 
lost catalogs in terms of lost selling 
opportunities and when the next 
Sweet's was 
“Wrought Steel Sash,” was the Fenes- 
tra Blue Book, covers and all. And 
it has been in each succeeding Sweet's 


issued, there under 


Catalog File ever since. 

That started a new era in catalog 
practice. Other manufacturers began 
to see the wisdom of this move and 
followed suit. More and more of them 
designed catalogs especially for this 
form of distribution. Most of them, 
like Fenestra, filed them in Sweet’s in 
By 1930, 


over twenty-five per cent of the cat- 


their own individual covers. 


alog material in Sweef’s appeared in 
this form. Today, this type of cata- 
log represent sixty-five per cent of all 
the catalog data in Sweet’s Catalog 
File for the building market. In the 
1941 file, the average number of cat- 
ilog pages per manufacturers is 5.9. 

It would not be an exaggeration to 
say that there has been developed a 
whole new technique of catalog de- 
sign, applying to this particular pro- 
cedure. It is not within the scope 
of this review to cover the subject 
in the detail it warrants. Its chief 
characteristic, however, is organization 
which anticipates the need of the pros- 
pective buyer and enables him to get 
the specific information he wants with 
the least expenditure of time and ef- 
Skillful use of words, illustra- 


tables, pictographs, 


fort. 
tions, diagrams, 
tc., Convey maximum information in 
linimum space. 
Before the invention of this method 
f keeping catalogs accessible in buy- 
rs’ offices, there was no way to gear 
hem effectively with advertising. Ad- 
rtised offers of further information 
request were becoming increasingly 
insparent to the canny prospect who 
ten “wants to look,” without bene- 
of sales pressure. Clients of cata- 
g file services can round up these 
sitant brethren and maintain the 
terest aroused by advertising by giv- 
g them the alternative of consult- 
g the “further information” which 
ey have already placed in prospects’ 


nces, 
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The above is a typical comparison of the type of catalog data filed in catalog services years ago and that 
of today. In 1906, Johns-Manville attempted to high-spot its extensive line in two pages as shown in the 
lower group, whereas in the 1941 edition of "Sweet's" each of the major divisions of Johns-Manville has a 
separate catalog, ten in all, totaling 102 catalog pages. The two pages shown at the top are from its six- 
teen-page catalog on acoustical treatments. Each catalog has its own cover in attractive design and color 
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Distribution of bound catalog files 
has been developed to a high degree 
of perfection. These services, gener- 
ally, are specialists in locating organ- 
izations and individuals representing 
the bulk of buying power in their re- 
spective fields, spending more time 
and money to locate offices of impor- 
tant potential buyers than the aver- 
age individual client could afford for 
this activity. Many catalog file serv- 
ices report distribution in the form 
of printed lists of names and address 
of recipients of the files—an invalu- 
able collateral service. 

It is generally recognized that in 
our modern industrial economy there 
is only one basis on which it is pos- 
sible to formulate an effective mar- 
keting procedure, and that is on the 
basis of mass production—the mass 


Who 
think of planning the mass production 


production of orders. would 
of goods on the basis of large scale 
repetition of the operations performed 
in making the first factory model? 
Capital goods marketing may be 


considered basically as a matter of get- 


ting certain information before the 
right man at the right time—differ- 
ent kinds of information at different 
times—the assembly line principle, all 
over again. One point in this infor- 
mation assembly line has been notori- 
ously weak. It is the point at which 
a prospective buyer has become defi- 
nitely interested and is ready and will- 
ing to inquire further into the object 
Then, often as not, 


Why? Because 


it requires too much effort on his part 


of his interest. 
he does not do so. 
to get the information he needs—also 
because he knows that if he made the 
effort, he would lay himself open to 
personal selling pressure for which he 
is not yet ready. 

Many of the catalog file services 
now available are designed to fill that 
gap. 
on the buying side in proportion to 


They find favor with the men 


their increasing scope and usefulness. 
Obviously, their full development de- 
pends largely on the ability of their 
managers to stir the imagination of 
industrial marketers sufficiently to 


(Continued on Page 102) 





The Copy Chasers check back on the situation since 


twenty-fifth 


@ THIS BEING the 
inniversary of INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
ING, Ralph McGraw thought it might 
be a good idea, and appropriate, if we 
took a look at industrial copy of 1916 
Vintage as in comparison with your 
efforts today. We think it’s a great 
idea, but we can’t do it. 

The basis of sound criticism is a 
first-hand knowledge of the kind of 
people you're trying to sell and their 
normal buying habits The glaring 
weakness of our services is our lack of 


pn cin 


The best we can do is draw upon what 


knowledge about markets. 
we do know of industrial buying in 
general and certain markets in particu 
lar, and strike an average. We can’t 
be too wrong too often. 

However, what industrial buyers 
were like in 1916—indeed, how busi 
ness was carried on—we have no way 
of knowing. Most men liked hard, 
high collars, and maybe they reacted 
splendidly to some advertising tech 
niques that today we would call silly. 

So let’s 


shorter view—both of the past and of 


compromise and take a 


the future. 
This department first saw the light 
We Anou 


conditions were like then—so 


of type in August, 1936. 
what 
let's compare 1936 with 1941 and see 
what’s happened during The Copy 
Chasers’ lifetime. 

You will recall that we began op- 
erations originally for the purpose of 
passing “the bouquets to the industrial 
copywriter” who, unlike “The Con- 
rads of Consumer Copy who strum 
their fingers over the heartstrings of 
the masses” (boy, was fhat a corny 
line!) seldom gets any credit for suc 
cesstul industrial advertising. 

And it might also be wise to re- 
the “basis of selecting 


Quote: 


First, a sound sales idea—true to the 


mind you of 


what's best from what isn’t.” 


remem be ra ble. 


| oduc t 
} : 


penetrating, 
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starting ““O.K. As Inserted” and find some improvement 


Sneaking About Cony... 


By THE COPY CHASERS 


An intriguing headline, not tricky, 


logical to the idea. Skillful copy free 
from generalities, advertising bromides, 
unbacked up claims for superiority— 
readable, human. Copy expressing the 
product’s qualities in terms of bene- 
fits to the owner—but nothing the 
salesman would be ashamed himself to 
say.” 

Good for 1936—good for today. 

So let’s see, for the fun of it, who 
got the bouquets in August, 1936. 

The very first bouquet of all went 


to Goodrich (a name undoubtedly 
mentioned more frequently in these 
columns than any other). We were 
ittracted by the lilt of the headline 
‘ "Watch the 
Goodrich Rolls in Goodrich Tanks’’) 
“See it?... There 


goes steel for another Ford! It must 


Fords zo by’ Over 
and the brisk copy: 


reach the assembly line on time. A 
stoppage of steel, for pickling tank 
repair, would shoot up costs, cause se- 
rious delay to a nation demanding a 
new Ford every 3 minutes of every 
day.” Perhaps a little too breathless 
a style for today—we think current 
Goodrich advertising gets to the point 
quicker, sets up a more specific prob- 
licked—but 


lem to be good. Ken 


Akers was our first “winner.” 

A close second that August was a 
spread on Buss Super-Lag Fuses. Buss 
ads today are somewhat different in 
form, but every month we recognize 
the same forcefulness, factfulness, 
proof that we found in that first ad, 


entitled “Fuses Made to Protect 


not to blow!”” A_ swell slogan they 
had then—Your sprinkler heads 
don’t open needlessly—why should 


your fuses?” Why did you kill that 
one, Bussman? 
in our first 


Yellou 


Three more “winners” 


instalment: General Motors 
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Coach Division, Foxboro, Bausch and 
Lomb. 

In September, we talked about the 
fact that the same campaigns caught 
our eyes as in August, and this has 
been borne out by our experience since. 
That 


headlines, praised Bill McFee’s Armco 


month we quoted Goodrich 
series for its vivid, human copy, noted 
the resemblance of Parks-Cramer illus- 
trations to current consumer tech- 
niques, liked the realism of a Frigid- 
aire ad headed, “Here’s lookin’ at you, 
Boss . . . Thanks for a swell drink!” 
Our closing remark that month was a 
tribute to Ohio Brass. 

And how they all doin’ now? Good- 
rich even better Armco up to 
scratch Parks-Cramer practically 
out of the advertising picture ' 
Frigidaire pedestrian Ohio Brass 
frequently outstanding. 

October 
Louisville Dryer for an ad (in char- 


and recognition for 


acteristic case study style) headed, 
“Louisville Dryer pays for itself in 
less than 2 seasons.” Two areas of 
copy on either side of a panel of data 
about the job. The December, 1940, 
issue of Chem & Met has an ad headed, 
Dryer does 50%; 


work—saves $3.50 per ton!” 


Louisville more 
Same 
underline under product name, sam¢ 
bold-face head taking up half the 
page, same two areas on either side of 
panel of data. Only changes are that 
a cut of the installation now appears 
above the headline, the whole ad is on 
a slant, and a second color is used ef 
fectively! Coincidentally, the latest 
ad begins: “For many years, now, you 
have been seeing advertisements by 
this company.” Aren’t you right! 
It’s really funny looking over these 
old issues. Month after month, we 
have seen and remarked about Alco: 
advertising, Armstrong Cork advertis 
ing, Johns-Manville—and there the) 


are, in this yellow page from 1936 

















and here’s this remark above a cut of 
an ad headed, “What is Cork?”— 


Here is something many advertising men 
forget. A good majority of the readers 
f business papers actually are seeking 
information when they read—they're vis- 
iting the market place to see what is there 
It means that your advertising has a trust 

a certain faith to keep with that reader 
Don't kid him—don’t trick him—and 
ibove all—don’t waste his time. Tell him 
omething he doesn't know—be useful 
be helpful—and eventually he will believe 


ind buy. 


So many times we have echoed that. 
Don’t some of you fellows read us? 

November American Tool & 
Machine Com pany, setting a new style 
with humorous “case study” illustra- 
tions and gopy that reads as though it 
started “Once upon a time,” proving 
the abiliry of A T & M engineers. 
And in January of 1941 appeared a 
fine new campaign pointing out 
“where A T & M Centrifuging can 
save you time and space” with pictures 
of the variouc methods by which an 
A T & M machine will effect savings. 
Really another pace-maker. 

American Optical Com pan) adver- 
combining 


tising was praised for 


drama and business shrewdly—not 
sacrificing one to the other, and the 
same can be said for today. U. S. 
Gutta Percha Paint Company was a 
“Wall Jaundice.” Lat- 


est of this firm’s ads talks matching 


“winner,” for 


‘your paint to the job and to your 
pocketbook with one of these 3 out- 
Lacks the 


American 


standing industrial whites.” 
drama of the earlier series. 
l' ele phone was the other 
that month, and it well could have 


been many a month since. 


“winner” 


Let’s look at just one more—De- 
1936. Caterpillar Tractor, 


Goodrich (again!), G-E (we panned 


ember, 


t, but how G-E advertising has im- 
roved!), Morse Chain, Revere (now 
ick again after a noticeable absence), 
\merican Cyanamid, Graton & Knight 
because of sensible selling to mill 
ipply houses), Taylor Instrument, 
erwin-Williams, Armstrong Machine 
orks (“The Armstrong Trap 
mer”), U.S. Steel, Black & Decker. 
ictically all of these firms are top- 
tch advertisers today. 
To be consistent, we should tell 
out the ads we criticized .. . but to 
k on anybody five long years later 
ght not be the sporting thing to do. 
might mention here, however, the 
that some of the people we did 
« on have improved their copy 


rkedly. 


Some have even acknowl- 


pve 





Radial Drill 





SPECTER ATIONS 





Gey WALKERTURNER MACHINE TOOLS 


urne 
eon maetat., @ 


Just in case The Copy Chasers don't see it, 
here's a piece of copy that should rank for 
the "Tell All" ad-of-the-month. Walker- 
Turner gives complete specifications, di- 
mensions, price, and delivery data which 
enables prospects to buy direct from the ad 


edged our feeble aid and we're just 
childish enough to kid ourselves that 
many of the others took change of 
heart from our barbed arrows. 

What we can do is check over some 
of our past criticism and see if the 
same old sins are still being commit- 
ted. Well, let’s see . . . back in '36 
and early °37 we griped about such 
things as hackneyed headlines, in- 
volved introductory copy, extravagant 
claims, insidious and silly tie-ins with 
elections and other news events, puny 
paraphrasing, aenemic analogies, irri- 
Oh, yes! And 
we complained that most vertical in- 
dustry advertisers did a pretty weak- 
Then came the 
bathing gals and the animals and the 
Remember? 
That’s enough to use for a compari- 


tating insincerity, etc. 


sister sort of a job. 
acrobats and 


son. Now let’s see what we've been 
fussing about these past six months. 
H’m, in the February issue we razzed 
the banks and insurance companies for 
doing a pretty weak-sister job . . . and 
there’s still plenty of other “weak- 
sistering” being done. Most of it 
under the guise of what’s expensively 
known as “prestige” advertising. Then 
we gave the bird to those many folks 
who were waving the flag to a fare- 
thee-well on Defense, and with little 
sense or justification—which proves 
people still grab at situations or events 
to sneak out of creating real selling 
And, off and on, we picked on 
(rather constantly) 
for other silly tie-ins and analogies 


copy. 
many offenders 
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that just wouldn’t hold together. This 
last, unquestionably, is industrial ad- 
vertising’s worst sin. There aren’t as 
many “Tough as a Prizefighter”— 
“Swift as a Swallow” pages these days, 
but there are still too, too many to 
suit the customers. 

In the hackneyed headline depart- 
ment that “Years of Experience” is 
still with us... as are the pompous 
preachers, “The Spirit of Blotz Bolts 
Carries On!” Ditto on the “boo” to 
the boys who 
about “modernization.” 
undraped babes (but not so many ). 
And so we could go on and on. Gen- 
. the same old sins 


“nothings” 
Ditto on the 


mumble 


eral conclusion 
exist — just with new 
that’s all—but all in all we do feel 
not so many people are doing so badly 
which is an awkward 


trimmings, 


so often 
way of saying that the general tenor 
of industrial copy has improved. 

We hope we've helped a little. And 
if we have, then our good editor has 
helped a good bit more. For back in 
the early days, when we started to 
swing our shiny little axe about, he 
stood by us, firm as a rock. And some 
of our correspondence was pretty siz- 
zling stuff, too. . “Who 
says you punks know anything about 


You know .. 


copy anyway?” The stronger and 
more widespread our criticism became, 
the fatter grew our mailbag. Boy, did 
the mail roll in! Seems like a pretty 
sure way to get yourself a lot of let- 
ters is to pass out a few harsh words 
here and there. 

But it all grew up in healthy fash- 
ion. Industrial advertising leaders like 
Bill McFee, Ken Akers, Warwick An- 
derson, C. W. Kalbfus and others ral- 
lied ’round and cheered us on with 


Then this good 
publishing 


encouraging words. 
book started 
tent editorials regarding ‘Informative 


some po- 


Copy” and what we were trying to 
do. All this, incidentally, before “Tell 
All” and the ABP’s fine program 
came along. Business papers talked 


circulation, rates, readership—about | 
everything but copy—in their promo- 
tion. Credit must go, however, to 
elert citizens like Jim Peck and Bill 
Irish, who did a lot to help the cause 
of better copy among industrial adver- 
tisers. And 


great change in the part publishers 


now—today—what a 


are playing for copy improvement. 
The advertising pages of any recent 
issue of IM—of this issue—demon- 
strate that. Yes, the industrial field, 


(Continued on page 95) 
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Protlems of 1920 -- Not Se Different 


After Al 





Review of book published in 1920 reveals remarkable 


parallel with industrial advertising problems of today 


@ THE PROBLEMS which con 
fronted the industrial advertising man 
of twenty years ago were, essentially, 
the points of discussion in industrial 
idvertising circles today, minus, per- 
haps, what we call copy testing and 
readership surveys. At least that is the 
impression one receives after reviewing 
in impressive size book on the sub- 
ject published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., in 1920. 

Prod- 


uct” is the title of the 365-page vol- 


“Advertising the Technical 


ume which was written by Clifford 
Alexander Sloan, then vice-president, 
Campbell-Ewald Company, and previ- 
Rickard and 


Sloan Technical Agency, and adver 


ously vice-president, 
tising manager, Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Company; and James David Mooney, 
then on the vice-president’s staff, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation: special lec- 
turer, New York University; member, 

Society Mechanical En 
American Institute, Mining 
Engineers, and Society American Mil 
Today, Mr. Mooney 
Motors Export 


American 


wineers, 


itary Engineers. 
1s president, General 
Division, and Mr. Sloan is retired. 
Although there had been a number 
of books published prior to 1920 deal- 
ing with advertising in a_ general 
way, this was the first one to be de 
voted exclusively to industrial adver 
tising. Dhiftering from other writings 
on the subject which since have been 
published in book form, the text w as 
held closely to advertising, per se, and 
did not attempt to cover the market 
ing phase which today is nearly always 
included as part of any comprehen 
sive discussion of industrial advertis- 


iuthors dedi 


ng Graciously, the 
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By RALPH O. McGRAW 
Editor, “Industrial Marketing’ 


cated their volume “To the Man Who 
Pays the Advertising Bills, the Manu- 
facturer of Technical Products.” 
The importance of the subject is re- 
flected in the opening paragraph of 
the preface, in which the authors say: 
“No serious attempt could be made to 
cover the subject of advertising the 
technical product in a single volume 
of the present size. [365 pages.] No 
more can be done than to discuss the 
important factors of the advertising 
problem that are peculiar to advertis- 
ing the technical product.” Follow 
ing paragraphs assert that the authors 
had a free hand in discussing the sub- 
ject and although the book “steps on 
some one’s toes” here and there, it 
does not represent a deliberate attempt 
to “reform” practice. This was not 
necessary, they declared, because the 
practice of advertising technical prod- 
ucts “is too highly developed and 
governed too generally by the intelli- 
gent application of sound advertising 
and selling principles. The authors 
simply have disagreed here and there 
with phases of practice, and have said 
so frankly.”” Thus they had the fear- 
less spirit manifested today by The 
¢ Opy ( hasers. 
Approaching their subject, the 
authors termed advertising a potential 
science, potential because a science is 
dev eloped yust as rapidly as there are 


dev eloped means of W eighing and 


measuring the various tactors that 


come under consideration in the 


science, and as they looked upon it, 





the profession had not yet advanced 


very far in developing standard meth- 
ods of weighing advertising factors. 
Then 


within the next five or ten years a 


followed the prediction that 
great deal of research would be made 
to provide more accurate means of 
weighing and measuring the effective 
factors in advertising. 

Whereas today industrial advertisers 
look hopefully to general advertising 
for guide posts toward more success 
ful practice, Messrs. Sloan and Mooney 
suggested that technical advertising 
“really should blaze the way in formu 
lating a standard code for general 
advertising, because the technical ad 
vertising field is infiltrated universally 
by men of the technical or scientific 
type. These men feel more or less con 
sciously at the present time that a 
great deal can be done to introduc: 
laboratory methods into the solution 
of advertising and sales problems. And 
considerable advance is being made ir 
the introduction of quantitative 
thinking to supplement the qualitativ« 
thinking that has prevailed in adve: 
tising.”” 

Technical advertising campaigns ot 
twenty or more years ago were cha 
acterized in general by the smallne 
and by the lack of boldness in execu 
tion, the authors pointed out. Th 
they explained, was due to a lack of! 
sureness on the part of the men r 
sponsible for the design and operatio: 
of the campaigns; the timidity beir 
traced to lack of well-crystalliz« 
knowledge. To correct this weaknes 
it was suggested that the successf 
principles which were being used mo 


or less subconsciously by the men w! 
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had mastered them through experience 


should be set down as a guide to 


others. In this manner, the authors 
pointed out, advertising men would 
be able to display the same boldness as 
the engineers who designed and built 
for successful operation the first 40,- 
000-hp. turbo-generater set by apply- 
ing the principles they had mastered 
in hwilding much smaller units. 


talk in 


elusiveness of 


“There is too much loose 


idvertising about the 


the factors involved in the work,” 


they charged. “ ‘Experience is the 


best teacher,’ it is said. Experience 1S 
not valuable unless principles can be 
deduced from it — principles that 
serve in the building of plans and the 
execution of campaigns not related in 
detail to those included in the ex- 
perience.” And it may be pointed out 
here that it was this same line of 
reasoning that led W. D. Murphy to 
write his series of articles now appear- 
ing in these pages on “An Engineer- 
ng Approach to Industrial Advertis- 
ng.” Through extensive research, Mr. 
Murphy correlated the accepted prin- 
ciples of effective advertising based on 
successful experience of leading in- 
dustrial advertisers and authorities of 
today, and has set these down in utter 
simplicity so they may be followed as 
basic essentials. 

Just as Julius S. Holl points out in 
his article in this issue, that advertising 
inagers must not overlook the busi- 
ness end of the advertising program, 
Messrs. Sloan and Mooney, in conclud- 
ng their discussion of the establish- 
ment of principles, said: ‘Principles 
must be evolved that can be applied 
to building of bigger and better ad- 
ertising Campaigns, campaigns that 
ork positively to fill a big plant with 
filled, 


advertising ex- 


usiness, and keep it with a 


mimum ratio of 


nse to sales volume.” 


The text of the book is divided into 
e parts: 1. The general problem and 
economical elements; 2. the in- 
uments available for advertising the 
hnical product; 3. technical adver- 
ments; 4. advertising organizations; 
The last includes 


ippendix. part 


ticism of a number of industrial 


of the day, using a technique 


ch is of considerable interest: 


lependently, four practical men 


e asked to criticize the adver- 
their views are 


The 


manager, an advertising manager, 


nents and pre- 


ted separately. men were a 


iles engineer, and a_ purchasing 


PROTECT YOUR PHARMACEUTICALS 
wilh Armilrong 2 





AMOER GLASS ANKUMES 
COMPLETE PROTECTION 


— 


eit 












AGAINST HARMFUL LIGHT WAVES 


ofOR ALL THE 
PACTS ABOUT NEW 


FREE DEAL 


OW ARMSTRONG S FLINT 
AGO AMBER GLASS wart 


SEE PAGE 137 


Showing the product in true color will be a feature of Armstrong Cork Company's campaign 
introducing its new Phenix prescription bottles in amber glass. Copy will stress features of the 
new bottles in “tell all’ style. Sales literature to the trade emphasizes the importance of 
amber glass as a protection against ultra-violet light and includes a list of chemical prepara- 
tions which require it to keep them stable. Campaign is running in list of drug trade papers 


“engineer.” In commenting on the 
criticisms, the text says: “. . . it is 
surprising how consistent the critics 
are in their judgments of the selling 


And, 


after all, our entire concern with an 


power of the advertisements. 
advertisement is based on its power to 
influence the prospective purchaser fo 
buy the product advertised, either by 
its strength of argument or by its 
strength of suggestion.” 

A few historical points of interest 
recorded in the book are worthy of 
mention. So far as the authors could 
find, the first technical advertisement 
appeared in a copy of the Boston Ga- 
zette and Country Journal of March, 
1770. This was an announcement of 
William Williams, 
“Mathematical Instruments,” 
that 


one maker of 
who in- 
formed readers at his shop in 
King Street, Boston, two doors east of 
the sign of Admiral Vernon, he had 
for sale “Gauging and Surveying In- 
struments, Plotting Scales and Pro- 
tractors.” 

Many prominent industrial adver- 
tisers of today were found represented 
in an early copy of American Ma- 
chinist—Vol. 4, No. 1, dated January, 
1881. These include Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Company, Ashcroft Mfg. Com- 
pany, The Morse Twist Drill and Ma- 
chine Company, Pratt and Whitney, 
Billings William 


Sellers Company, and others. 


Spencer Company, 

Without mentioning a date, Ray D. 
Lillibridge, New York, is credited with 
having started the first technical ad 
vertising agency. Mr. Lillibridge con- 
ceived the idea of serving on a part- 


time basis manufacturers of technical 
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products whose advertising problems 
were acute and yet whose appropria- 
tions did not warrant the employment 
The idea 


found ready acceptance and with the 


of an advertising manager. 


rapid growth of technical advertising, 
he quickly gathered about him a staff 
of men trained along technical adver- 
tising lines. 

Likewise as of today, the justifica 
publishers of 


tion of payment by 


commissions to advertising agencies 
Was a Moot question even twenty years 
ago, the book reveals. On this point 
the authors commented: 

“The publisher justifies this system 
of compensation by the argument 
that the agency is the publisher’s rep- 
that the creates 
This 


well in theory but the fallacy of it 


resentative; agency 


new advertising. argument is 
lies in the fact that a comparatively 


small percentage of new business is 


created by the agencies. If the argu- 
ment advanced by the publisher were 
true, then why do publishers maintain 
such elaborate and expensive sales de- 
partments? Again, if the agency is 
the representative of the publisher, 
then proper procedure for the agency 
would be to lay before its hundreds 
of employers, the publishers, all de- 
tails of a new account, and to discuss 
with them how the appropriation 


[Sounds like a 
meeting of the Industrial Marketing 


should be provided.” 
Council of Pittsburgh.] The authors 
then asserted that even if the fifteen 
per cent commission system is justified, 
the agency which renders a conscien- 
and makes trade and 


tious service 


(Continued on Page 101) 
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By W. D. MURPHY 


Reincke, Ellis, Younggreen & Finn, Chicago 


Au Engineering Approach lo 
Judustriel Aduertising 


Fundamental principles of industrial advertising as 


established 


Vill. The Decline of Crystal Gazing 


@ AS INbDusTRIAL MARKETING pauses 
for a well-deserved celebration of its 
twenty-fifth anniversary, it may not 
be amiss to point out that such a 
series as this would have found short 
shrift a quarter of a century ago. 
Even if most of the material were 
available at the time, there would 
have been little credence given to the 
idea that advertising could be formu- 
lated or reduced to provable principles. 

There are still those Ww ho deride 
formulae and declare that advertising 
cannot be scientific, that its problems 
cannot be approached as logically as 
in any other field of knowledge. Yet 
even those who polish the crystal ball 
most assiduously and gaze into its 
depths for new and fresh inspirations 
can find little to dispute in the simple 
statements that are here listed as fun- 
damentals of industrial advertising. 

In fact, the almost universal ac- 
ceptance of these principles makes 
their restatement appear banal. Any- 
one who will trouble to look back 
through the literature of advertising 
will find the same thoughts recurring 
time after time through the years. 
Writers on the technique of advertis- 
ing have generally wound up with the 
same conclusions, however novel their 
treatment of the subject may have 
been. As Douglas Malloch puts it: 

The truth forever must be shown 

If new or not; 

For there is nothing much unknown, 


But much forgot.” 
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W. D. MURPHY 


The recognition of this little chang- 


ing pattern of advertising funda- 
mentals has become much more gen- 
eral in the last few years. Even ten 
years ago Gundlach effectively ridi- 
culed the priestly cult in his “Facts 
and Fetishes in Advertising”; Kenneth 
Goode has been a strong force for 
order and system in a number of his 
books; and within the past year Clyde 
Bedell has done a masterly job of codi- 
fying retail and general advertising in 
his “How to Write Advertising that 
Sells.” 


that those who refuse to recognize an 


The inescapable conclusion is 


orderly or formulated approach to ad- 
vertising are out of step with their 
time. The dawn of advertising as a 
profession is SO brilliantly evident that 
only the late sleepers are unaware of 
its Coming. 

The resentment against the use of 


through usage by successful advertisers 


formulae for creating advertising is 
understandable but misguided. It does 
not involve putting the imagination 
in a strait jacket. A formula may be 
as definite and specific as a motor car 
and as flexible. You may ride where 
you wish, with any objective in mind, 
near or far, using the car as a sure 
means of transportation. Just so a 
formula for advertising may be used 
with infinite variety as the vehicle of 
your message. 

The weakness of 
slavishly without variation and imagi- 


nation is so obvious that it needs no 


using formulae 


comment. Yet even in this extreme 
of unoriginality there is the saving 
grace of a proved pattern — even 
mediocrity of expression becomes more 
effective than hit or miss inspiration 
minus a pattern of any kind. 

In one respect I will side whole- 
heartedly with the opponents of for 
mulated writing. The advertising 
scene changes from day to day. Fads 
of treatment and expression lose thei 
effectiveness when they become com 
monplace. The use of a formula that 
does not go down to fundamentals o1 
diagrams a 


popular but passing mode will shortly 


principles, but merely 
prove fatal. The striking successes ot 
those who seem to violate all that is 
the 





currently popular in advertising 
new slant or technique of imaginative 
pioneers—these do not disprove the 
validity of formulae based on funda 
They merely indicate th 
A carefu 


mentals. 
wide boundaries of truth. 
analysis of the best of the moderns 
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~t ARTING the year with the record peace-time total of 
iJ 4.327.177 tons of merchant and naval construction. 


the shipbuilding industry faces a still greater expansion 
n the months ahead. 


The new activity includes 200 cargo ships in the Presi- 


dent’s emergency program: the construction of 280 aux- 
iliary naval craft. additional construction in the Maritime 
Commission’s long-range program; and more new vessels 
for private operators. This shipbuilding program as- 
sures a continuous marine market, not only during 1941 
nd 1942, but for years to come . because current 
tivity includes a long-range program to maintain a 
odern American merchant marine. 


Now is the time to go after large immediate marine sales 
d to build a strong competitive position in the long- 
nge marine market through sustained business 
per advertising. The publication that has the industry 
ognition and high standing needed to carry a good 
ire of your marine selling load is Marine Engineering 
| Shipping Review. 


Marine Engineering “4 


A.B.P. 


and Shipping Keview 


A Simmons-Boardman Publication 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
105 West Adams Street, Chicago 


Washington, D. C. Los Angeles San Francisco 


... Provides Exceptional Immediate 
and Long-Range Sales Opportunities 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 


Seattle 





Your advertising in this publication will greatly multiply 
your marine selling because it stands foremost . . . in 
marine market coverage, verified by paid audited circula- 
tion . . . in editorial prestige and attention value . 
and in reader interest, as shown by paid subscription 
renewals. It will bring your message to marine men 
right at the time they need and are seeking information. 
because it is the medium marine men rely upon to keep 
abreast of marine activities. 


Further proof of the advertising value of Marine Engi- 
neering and Shipping Review is its more than 86 per cent 
margin of leadership over its field in number of adver- 
tising pages carried in 1940, and by the 22 new adver- 
tisers appearing in the first two issues this year! 












Write for complete data 
on Marine Engineering 
and Shipping Review and 
the record marine market, 
including a tabulation of 
eurrent shipbuilding sta- 
tistics. 


Founded 


A.B.C. 
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ends inevitably with familiar funda- 
mentals. 

A review of the axioms, theorems, 
and principles that have been printed 
in previous installments reveals that 
the structure is sketchy and incom- 
plete. These established facts are only 
Starting points tor further progress. 
[here is enough known, however, in 
this stage of the development of a 
science to permit the intelligently cau- 
tious to proceed sure-footedly. Cer- 
tainly there is sufficient guidance that 
no one need Vi slate an established 
principle or wander off into a maze 
of personal opinion. Let us begin with 
what we know and build with unre- 
mitting research. 

Comments received during the pub- 
lication of this series have made it 
seem advisable to divert from the 
statement of fundamentals and explain 
how this material was gathered. There 
is no assertion, implied, or expressed, 
that these principles depend for their 
authenticity on my personal beliefs. 
For those who may care to continue 
in a systematic way what this series 
has begun, the following method, 
which I used, may be helpful. All 
the advertising literature of the past 
ten years or so which was available 
to me was read with particular atten- 
tion to any positive statement of a 
fundamental or principle. When such 
a statement was found, whether in an 
article or book, it was transferred to 
1 card. When the reading was com- 
pleted the cards were sorted according 
to subject matter. A great many 
cards were found duplicating the same 
thought—sometimes thirty or more 
references expressing the same idea. 
Those statements which were most 
frequently found in the literature were 
selec ted and confirmation of their 
validity was sought in case studies and 
records of controlled tests. Such state- 
ments made up the fundamentals sub- 
sequently used in the series. There 
were a great many omissions for two 
reasons: either the principle did not 
ipply to industrial advertising, or was 
insufhciently substantiated. Thus the 
residue cannot be considered a com- 
plete outline in any sense of the word 
ind the title deliberately chosen was 
an “Approach.” From the method 
used in compiling the principles it was 
impossible to give adequate credit to 
original sources. 

The composite check-chart pub- 
lished in January was compiled in the 


same way. Here no attempt was made 
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The Most Widely Accepted Fundamentals of Industrial Advertising 


Axiom |. The first requirement of an advertisement is visibility. 


Axiom 2. Pictures are seen before words. 


Principle |. A picture of the product is the most effective way to arrest 


attention. 


1. Pictures of new products rank highest in attention value. 

2. Pictures of the product in use, or application of the product, are 
more effective than the product alone. 

3. New features on old products have nearly the same attention value 
as new products. 

4. The older and more established the product is, the more layout tech- 
nique is required to attract attention. 


Principle Il. The attention value of a headline is directly proportional to 
(1) the power of its theme; (2) the vividness of its expression; and 
(3) readability. 

1. The six most powerful headline themes are Self-Interest, News, 
Curiosity, Common Experience, Money (in figures) and Incongruity. 

2. Unexpected words increase the visibility of the headlines. 

3. Five to seven words in a headline are the limit of instant compre- 
hension. 

Axiom 3. Good copy holds attention arrested by illustration and’ 
headline. 

THeorem. Copy should be (1) easy to read, (2) clear, (3) dramatic, 
and (4) appropriate. 

Principle Ill. Effective copy always has a definite objective. 

1. Copy objectives can be classified generally as (a) action by order 
or inquiry, (b) product information, or (c) creation of institutional 
good-will. 

Axiom 4. “What is to be done" by an ad must be known before ‘How 
to do it." 


THEOREM. 
formulae. 


The effectiveness of copy is increased by the use of tested 


1. Define the purpose. 

2. Analyze the problem by listing reader benefits and supporting sales 
features. 

3. Plan the steps of the copy in logical sequence. 
4. Check with any comprehensive evaluation chart. 

Principle IV. The common denominator of all effective advertising as 
adherence to the reader's viewpoint. 

1. The product in terms of benefits to the reader is the most powerful 
copy theme. 

Principle V. The appeal in industrial copy is more important than the 
way it is expressed. 

Principle VI. The more directly the chosen appeal is tied in with increased 
profits, the more effective it becomes. 

Principle Vil. Effective copy (I) begins on the theme of the headline, 
(2) develops and proves reader benefits in ascending order (most inter- 
esting, most lasting, most convincing), and (3) closes with an urge to 
definite action. 

1. The basic idea should be repeated at least three times. 
2. Effective copy is long enough to accomplish its objectives efhe: 


ently—and no longer. 
Axiom 5. Advertising that could be signed by a competitor is futile. 
Principle VIII. Good layout leads the eyes of the reader through the ad 
in logical sequence. 
Principle IX. Good layout unifies the elements of an ad to produce a 
single effect. 
Principle X. Good layout attracts attention to the ad and not to itself. 
Principle XI. Good typography is something of which the reader is 
never aware. 
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to deviate from the language of the 
check-charts used as source material 
and combined. For this reason credit 
was assigned to several from whom I 
drew most generously, although it was 
again impossible to give adequate spe- 
cific credit to these writers and to 
others not named. 

There are probably few advertising 
men who are not readers of one or 
more of the publications devoted to 
their calling. The above method is 
suggested as an admirable means of 
retaining that which is of permanent 
value. It also has the merit of being 
easy of accomplishment if kept up 
regularly. The use of this or another 
method to segregate and keep an in- 
dividual file of advertising funda- 
mentals may well be of more value 
to you than anything this series has 
developed. For this, after all, is the 
engineering approach which has been 
discussed—it is a habit of thought, 
not a list of laws. 

A scientific or engineering approach 
to your advertising may involve a 
great deal more work than before. De- 
fining objectives, analyzing problems 
and seeking the logical solutions are 
painstaking tasks. The actual prepara- 
tion of copy—the final step—becomes 
a relatively easy task. You may use 
the principles of this series with a 
sense of security that they have the 
approval of tested experience. But the 
list is pitifully small. So much re- 
mains that is on the border line of 
acceptance. To rely on the formulae 
of others exclusively is to give but lip 
service to the scientific method. All 
science has emerged gradually from a 
thousand laboratories. Your own work 
can be, and should be, a nucleus for 
further advancement. The greatest 
disservice that any advertising man 
can do to the occupation that gives 
him employment is to attempt to 
maintain the outworn garments of in- 
tellectual priesthood which have been 
so thoroughly discredited by business 
ind industry. Opposition to the estab- 
lishment of a science of advertising 
loes not maintain the authority of an 
oracle, it merely reveals more quickly 
than otherwise the existence of incom- 
petence and the fear of facts. 

Over the last twenty-five years we 
lave witnessed wholesome changes in 
he attitude of industrial advertising 
nen toward their vocation. The Na- 
onal Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
on and INDUSTRIAL MARKETING have 


hared largely in promoting this ad- 


vance. It is a foregone conclusion 
that we are on the threshold of even 
greater accomplishments—that what 
is now but an approach to advertising 
as a science will mature into the pro- 
fessional attitude of the true scientist, 
whose authority is based on certain 
knowledge. THe ENpb. 





Owens-lllinois Promotes Two 


Joseph F. Adams, formerly manager oi 
oil and paint container sales for Owens 
Illinois Can Company, Toledo, has been 
promoted to manager of national accounts, 
and Charles E. McLaughlin, formerly of 
the advertising staff, has been advanced 


to merchandisi: ’ manager 


o,f 10 
CERNS 
THEIR 


S125. 006 
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Stinson Appoints Schipper; 
Vultee to Logan and Rouse 


Schipver Associates, Detroit, has beet 
appointed by Stinson Aircraft, Division of 
Vultee Aircraft, Inc., to handle its ad 
vertising 

Vultee Aircraft, Inc.. Vultee Field, 
Calif., has appointed Logan and Rouse, 
Inc., Los Angeles, to handle its institu 
tional advertising 


MecMillion Called to Colors 


S. A. McMillion, promotion manager, 
Factory Management and Maintenance 
has been called to military service as a re 
serve officer. His post is being filled by 
Robert D. MacMillen, formerly sales de 
velopment manager, Harris Caloritic Com 
pany, Cleveland 


EXECUTIVES OF MANUFACTURING CON 
ARE REACHED BY DUN’S REVIEW Ol 
COMPANIES, 15,380 ARE RATED OVER 


AVERAGI TOTAL EDITION 1.779 
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Sales Promotion... 


ideas and Comment on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Exhibits — Motion Pictures — Slide Films — Sales Helps 









“Brief-Case Lab’ Closes Sales for 





Scott Towel Salesmen 


@® INTRODUCED at the annual 
sales meeting of the Scott Paper Com 
pany in January, a “brief -case lab” is 
1 new “ace in the hole” for the men 
selling the company’s new Soft-Tuff 
ScotTissue towels. But the unique 
kit is so effective in visualizing the 
winning sales features of the towel, 
the men don’t keep it closed for long 
when in audience with 1 prospect, ol 
even a regular customer, because the 
demonstration which the kit prov ides 
not only sells new prospects, but also 
sells veteran customers more solidly. 

When a member of the “Scott 
Washroom Advisory Service” ap 
proaches 1 buyer with his miniature 
laboratory, the hirst thing he does 1S 
lay out a colorful rubber sheet on the 
desk, which not only protects it trom 
inv Water or moisture but ilso serves 
to cleat up in the prospect's mind any 
questions regarding size, Waste, and 


] } 


told This is done with a graph chart 


printed on the sheet using Various 
brands of towels which the salesman 
carries, or are in use in the buyer's 
othce or plant \ slide calculator also 
is employed in this connection to find 
the cost pel pound ot compet 
towels 

he representative then proceeds to 
demonstrate the absorbency of — the 
various towels by use of a carefully 
raduated amount of water deter 
mined by a leading research laboratory 
is the actual amount of water left on 
the average pair of hands after wash 
ing Another device developed by one 
of the finest model makers in the 
country is used to give a comparative 


stretch test Scill another gadget 
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~ Let this new “Brief-case Lab” | 
show you how to build 

Tewant Good Witt, Cut Costs 





\t el staff member of the Scott Wash 


. om \ wry Se will be glad ¢ 
ke these tests for you in your office 
3. The “vet tee ~ © 
a . suggest ways ¢ mprove service, reduce 4 a 
— wt. Tull % ‘ gestron and waste, save money. Seott . 
fumes greats mer et T Paper Company, Chester, Po . ] 
NEW Soft-Tup? Scof Tissue rowers sa 
——< s “wana acess Goto” tp ton 


Scott Paper Company has equipped all of its salesmen with one of these “brief-case labs’ 
with which they can demonstrate to users and prospects the sales features of its new Soft-Tuff 
ScotTissue towels and make the same tests of competitors’ towels right on the buyer's desk. 
This page ad from “Buildings and Building Management” shows how the new sales tool is 
being merchandised to the market in business paper copy, preparing the way for the men 
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Chief Engineers 


and Designers 


ae MODERN 
PROSPECTORS 


N° UNLIKE the “Forty-Niners” who followed the tailof <= 








gold—design executives, chief engineers and designers 
in the field of machinery design are continually looking for 
those evasive and sometimes hard-to-find parts, materials, 


methods and finishes that will solve their problems. 
Help them locate their requirements! 


Tell them about your products . . . tell them in their own 


language through their own publication, MACHINE DesIcGn. 


Aptly described as “The Professional Journal of Chief 
Engineers and Designers”, MACHINE DeEsiIGN is edited and 
published exclusively for those men whose primary job is 


the design of machinery. 


MacuINE DesiGNn is read both as a source book for re- 
quirements and for technical information on progress in the 


design field. 


In addressing your sales message to the men who originally 
specify parts, materials, methods and finishes you can be as- 
sured of reaching the major portion of your primary market, 


in the machinery building field through Macuine Desiten. 


l 


Wherever machinery is designed you'll find . . . 


MACHINE DESIGN 








Penton Publication 
110 E. 42nd St. Penton Building 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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Dragline Whips Swamp,U.S.GetsMosquitofleet  L/WK-BELT SPEEDER NEWS 


a 


wm Morte Carohes 
ached by Dr agtone 


CL RMSMELLING QUICISAND 


Front and back pages of “Link-Belt Speeder News,’ four-page tabloid news style house publi- 
cation of Link-Belt Speeder Corporation, which makes its bow this month with initial distribu- 
tion to 30,000 contractors and engineers in the United States and Canada. The publcation is 
patterned after the parent company's "Link-Belt News," which has been a sensational success. 
Alice,” introduced on the front page, will provide the feminine appeal such as "Claire" does 
in “Link-Belt News” and “Barbara” for the Canadian company, both popular characters 


Sales Promotion . . 





wives a rub test by s mulating the 
wear on tissue t »wels in use, and two 
licck wisker brushes” are used to 
give a lint test on “four o'clock wis 
kers’—the salesman even washes his 
face with a wet ScotTissue towel to 
make this more vivid, and, of course, 
dramatic. 

\ piece of hard rubber and one of 
soft sponge rubber are used to regis 
ter the point that all paper towels are 
not the same. 

During the demonstration, the pros 
pect is provided with a “Quality Scor« 
Sheet”’ on which he may tabulate the 
results opposite these points: Comfort, 
size and area, absorbency, rub test, 
stretch, cleanliness, and weight pet 
case. This leaves with the buyer 1 


permanent record of the tests. 


[he representatives have  experi- 
enced no difficulty in conducting the 
tests because each step carries its own 
interest-arresting features and the sim- 
plicity of it all carries strong convic 
tion. With the aid of the “lab,” 
salesmen have been able to close large 
contracts which they never before 
could interest even mildly. The kit 
merely enables the salesman to dupli- 
cate with mechanical accuracy the 
same kind of tests that are made at 
the company’s “testing station” at the 
home office. 

The first copy to introduce the 
miniature laboratory to a market ap- 
peared in the January Buildings and 
Building Management. Another cam- 
paign featuring the health factor of 


Scott towels has just been launched. 


To enable prospective users to try out a new type R Allis-Chalmers gyratory reduction crusher 
on their own materials, the company is sending this traveling demonstration unit on a tour of 
country, starting through the south. Being mounted on a truck, it also illustrates its portability 
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New Carrier Movie Tells 
Story of Air Conditioning 


@ THE FIRST sound motion picture 
devoted entirely to the subject of air 
conditioning is now being shown by 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The theme of the movie, which is 
titled “Weather by Carrier,” is based 
on an educational lecture and demon- 
which reduces the 


stration compli- 


cated subject of air conditioning to 


simple easy terms easily understood 


by the general public for whom it is 
designed. 

To illustrate the various features 
of air conditioning in its full signifi- 
cance, the picture shows gold fish 
swimming in a bowl of water squeezed 


from air saturated with humidity; 


canaries live comfortably in air fil- 


tered from a miniature dust storm; 


(Continued on page 42) 


Three stills which illustrate how Carrier Cor 
poration tells the story of air conditioning 

its new sound film, “Weather by Carrier 
On one side of the bird cage at the top 

a miniature dust storm, while on the othe: 
side canaries live happily in the same a 
after it has been cleaned; humidifying a 
is shown in the center; at the bottom is ar 
animated diagram which explains use of 

refrigerant for cooling. Castle Films, New 
York, produced the movie. It is a 16-mm. filr 
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hrows its beams... 


Shakespeare's “Merchant of Venice,’ Act V, Scene 1. 
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This little box containing a half-inch steel ball and an accordion fold insert were used 


by SKF Industries, Inc., recently as a pass-out at an industrial show. By suggesting 
that the ball might be used with a micrometer to measure curved surfaces because it is 


ground to 


.00005-in., the accuracy of the balls used in SKF bearings was automatic- 


ally emphasized. The folder humorously depicted ball production in the SKF factory 


Sales Promotion. . 





heat given off by the human body is 
registered by a highly sensitive mech 
nism; and an animated diagram ex 
plains the principle of refrigeration. 


The film iS made available in 16 


mm. size tor group showings. It was 
produced by ( astle Films, Ne W York. 


Push Plan Increases 
Jobbers’ Sales 42°, 


@ AN INCREASE of torty-two pet 
cent in the sale of Hancock valves 
resulted in a sales drive recently com 
pleted by Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., among job 
bers’ salesmen using the “push plan” 
of awarding prizes for earned merits. 
Launched at the time of the presi 
dential election, the promotion was 
called the Hancock S-Ellection Cam- 
paign Three votes were given fo: 


every dollar’s worth of valves sold, 


c "Sa ¥ Uy, 


AANHLIOMOALADA, 
ej ENC CHA yi; 4 
ge 


vr + 
MOR 


nd the votes entitled the men to a 
selection of nationally advertised mer- 
chandise prizes. About 1,200 job- 
bers’ salesmen participated. 

Interest in the campaign was con- 
stantly stimulated by personalized pro- 
motional matter sent to the salesmen. 
They were urged to carry a loosely 
assembled Hancock valve with them 
and show prospects how easily they 
can smash a steel paper clip between 
the stainless steel seats and disks, thus 
dramatizing their hardness. 

Another promotion which has 
worked well among jobbers’ salesmen 
was the gift of an “Ekchuah Lucky 
Charm” for the sale of one or more 
Ashcroft gauges. Ekchuah, the story 
is told, was the Mayan god of sales- 
men and the bronze pocket piece bear 
ing his image is supposed to bring luck 


to the salesman carrying it. The de- 


About the size of a quarter, this pocket piece featuring the Mayan god of trade, Ekchuah, is 
being offered by Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., to every jobber salesman who sells one or 


more Ashcroft gauges. The novelty has 
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with widespread interest and demand 


mand for these pieces has been greater 


than anticipated. 


+ 


Test Instrument Proves 
Effective Sales Help 


@ WHEN a cleaning material is de- 
veloped in the laboratory it produces 
certain results because it operates un- 
der controlled conditions. But when 
it is in commercial application its 
effectiveness is limited by its proper 
usage. For instance, an operator may 
charge his dishwashing machine in the 
morning and be so busy that he for- 
gets to add more alkali until the 
middle of the afternoon. Under such 
conditions the machine will tend to 
scale, the dishes will be unclean, and 
the product will be blamed for poor 
results. 

Realizing this sales handicap, The 
J. B. Ford Sales Company, Wyandotte, 
Mich., developed a solution strength 
indicator which enables users to check 
the effectiveness of their washing solu- 
tions, thus protecting the customer 
and manufacturer alike. It has in- 
creased the company’s business and 
further provided its representatives 
with a means of demonstrating Wyan- 
dotte products in a scientific manner. 
Furthermore, the instrument reduces 
service work for regular customers and 
gives the salesmen more time to con- 
tact prospective customers. The de- 
vice is now being featured in the com- 
pany’s advertising and is sold only to 


users of Wyandotte cleaning products. 














Now It's Easy to Maintain Proper 
Can Washing Solution Strength 








Here's how The J. B. Ford Sales Company 
features its Wyandotte solution strength in- 
dicator which was developed as a sales pro- 
motion idea to indicate effectiveness of its 
product and help users to get best results 
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How Caterpillar Gets Ad Material 


By JACK HOW 


News Bureau, Caterp llar Tractor Company, 


Peoria, Ill. 

s NotI Believing it might "t 
erest to many as to how Caterpillar 
or Company obtained the data to 

its advertisement featuring the 
rmance record of the first ten Diesel 

tors it produced, the advertising de 
tment was asked to tell the story In 
the experience Mr How gives 

dea of how the department prepares 
ids of this character well in advance 
ilso capi‘alizes the performance data 


her Ways 


@ PERSEVERANCE and well-kept 
records were the groundwork for “The 
First 10” ad which The Copy Chasers 
gave special recognition last month. 

See p. 70, Feb. °41.) 

Probably the oniy reason that such 
an ad could be created is because our 
company keeps a “history folder” on 
every product it manufactures. This 
folder starts right out with the ship- 
ping report and contains everything 
including the service man’s delivery 
report, successive delivery reports, 
owner’s correspondence, ownership 
changes, etc. Such a file gave our 
idvertising department something to 
go on in the preparation of advertising 
material built around the long-life 
story. 

With this as a basis, advertising 


personnel needed only to keep ever- 


lastingly after the various owners to 
get operating statistics on the ma- 
chines. In the case of the several 
tractors sold to a contractor in Bel- 
gium, we had to be rather sketchy 
with our data. However, from our 
representatives in that country and 
that from the dealer who supplied the 

ichines, we knew that they were 


operating satisfactorily for their 
ginal owners at the time of the 


sion of the low countries. 
Photographs were not much of a 
blem, for when these tractors first 
nt to work they were a revolution- 
type of machine and as a result 
vy much in the public eye. Ac- 
lly we already had action pictures 
ll of the ten first Diesels in our 
How ever, In some Cases, where 
engine had outlived the tractor 
gone into other useful work, it 
necessary to dispatch a photogra- 
to the spot so that we might 
in up-to-date shots. 
\lthough the advertisement deals 
1 only the first ten machines, our 
ertising department made a case 
ly of the first twenty-five. These 


Bulwal 


CATERPILLAR 
DIESEL TRACTORS 


and theyre 


still going 


strong! 


teiey tee » PREX 4 thew 
CATERPULLAR TRACTOS CO. PROBLA, NA NROES 


CATERPI LLAR D/ESEL 


0 MACHINERY 
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are being featured in a current motion 
picture. Not all could be covered by 
movies but in the cases where film 
was not available, we copied a still 
shot and then photographed an owner’s 
letter to the company, setting forth 
salient facts such as operating savings, 
hours of use, etc. This film is now 
on tour with our annual Diesel shows 
and will probably be shown to more 
than 100,000 people in the course of 
the year. This ‘First 10” ad is prob- 
ably the best way possible of telling 
the story of our products’ reliability, 
long life, and operating economy. With 
this in mind, we are using the same 
theme extensively in our display ad- 
vertisement. The ad also appeared 
as a double page spread in color in 


some publications. 


Selling Expenses Nine 
Per Cent in Engine Field 


Financial statistics for seven corpo: 
tions in the engine, turbine, water wheel 
nd windmill manufacturing industries, ac 
cording to a report by the Federal Trad 
Commission, show that of total expenses, 


elling exnenses represented nine per cent 


| 
of the sales, advertising 1.2 per cent and 
that a net profit trom manufacturing and 
trading amounted to 13.2 cents on every 


dollar 

In reporting similar data for six major 
machine tool manufacturing corporations 
selling expense is given as 8.8 per cent o 
sales, and advertising as OY per cent, al 
net profit, 14.5 per cent of sales 
Oswald Appointed 
by Diamond Fibre 

Oswald Advertising Agency, Philadel 
phia, has been appointed by the Conti 
nental-Diamond Fibre Company, Newark 


Del., to handle its advertising W. D 
Lindsey is account executive 
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Why is ALCOA advertising placed 
regularly in Civil Engineering? 
Mr. C. C. Conner of the Aluminum 
Company of America answers: 


“Because it reaches the civil 


engineer ... because he has in- 

fluence on purchases of a great 

many different kinds of products 
in a great many different kinds 
of business.” 

Mr. Conner is right! When you 
sell to civil engineers, you reach 
the influential men in the building 
of bridges, tunnels, dams, power 
plants, water works, highways, 
railways, airports, factories and a 
great many other fields. Tell the 
civil engineer about your prod- 
ucts in the pages of his own pub- 
lication. 







The ) 
CIVIL 
ENGINEER 








33 West 39th Street @ New York, N.Y. 


SEE MARKET DATA BOOK e PAGE 166 
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By R. W. DENMAN 
Advertising Manager 


American Machine & Metals, Inc., East Moline, Ill. 


Trade Character in Cartoon Ship te 
Tell Result Stories 


Application of Tolhurst centrifugals on secret proc- 


esses will be dramatized with fascinating character 


@® TO PUBLICIZE its line of Tol 
hurst Centrifugal equipment, Ameri 
can Machine and Metals, Inc., East 
Moline, Ill., has inaugurated a new 
series of cartoon-type ads. The cam 
paign will be directed to the chemical, 
textile, metal working, food, and 
other process industries. According to 
C. W. Anderson, sales manager of the 
company, the new campaign will com 
bine the cartoon strip technique with 
regular straight selling copy and prod 
uct illustration. The series of ads is 
entitled “The Adventures of Tol 
hurst.”” ““Tolhurst” is a trade character 
that has been created to symbolize 
centrifugal force as it 1s applied to in 
dustrial production problems. Each 
idvertisement in the unusual new 
series will be based upon an actual 
case history from the company’s files. 

In most cases, the Tolhurst Division 
builds centrifugals to meet a specific 
problem of the customer. Conse 
quently, results obtained with Tol 
hurst centrifugals by a manufacturer 
customer are very often trade secrets. 
To avoid revealing these secrets, the 
character, “Tolhurst,”’ Ss used sUCCEeSS 
fully to tell the complete story inter 
estingly without mentioning the user's 
name. 

The applic itions of the product and 
the results obtained are often astound 
ing. They are used in processing 
things as varied as grape juice, gun 
cotton, fish, fertilizer, salt, sand, silk, 

| 


metal chips, wood ¢ ps, ind potato 
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First of a new campaign for Tolhurst centrif- 
ugals in which an intriguing character has 
been created to dramatize application of 
the equipment in a series of continuity strips 


chips. Therefore it was felt that a 
fanciful character like ‘“‘Tolhurst”’ 
would be ideal for dramatizing the ap- 
plications and resulting savings ef- 
fected by the product. The original 
search for a character to symbolize 
centrifugal force brought numerous 
names suggested from all departments. 
Finally, the obvious proved the best as 
is so often the case. In other words, 
the product’s own trade name, Tol- 
hurst, turned out to be a “natural” 


for a character of this type. 


Additional selling copy points out 
the benefits of centrifugal force and 
Tolhurst Engineering Service. Cou 
pons will be used in all ads for at least 
the first three months of the cam 
paign. 

First ads will be aimed at manu 
facturers not using centrifugals in 
their clarifying, dehydrating, draining, 
thickening, and filtering processes 
As the campaign progresses, copy will 
stress Tolhurst points of superiority 
over Competitive equipment. 

This new campaign made its initia 
appearance in February issues of 
Chemical and Metallurgical Enginee 
ing with a two-color bleed page, and 
in Textile World with a black and 
white page. Present plans provide ior 
introducing “The Adventures of Tol 
hurst”’ to readers of business magazines 
in other markets where the company 
products are sold. The characte! 
“Tolhurst” will also be used in Tol 
hurst direct mail campaigns. 

The L. W. Ramsey Company, Day 
enport, lowa, serves as the compan) 


agency. 


Lt. Col. Channon 
At Ft. Ethan Allen 


James A. Channon, ass:stant publis 
and editor, Mill Supplies, is on a yé 
leave of absence to assume his post 
lieutenant colonel with the 187th Fi 
Artillery in the New York National Gua 
with quarters at Fort Ethan Allen, \ 
Lt. Col. Channon was graduated 
West Point in the class of 1925 
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We don’t blame you, Mister! 

Sure we’re publishers . . . we put out 
Electrical Contracting every month and are 
mighty proud of it. 

But if a manufacturer runs a series of ads 
with us and doesn’t get the results he is look- 
ing for— what sometimes happens? 

Right! He says our readership just ain't. 
And our editors should be sent back to the 
mines. And if he’d spent the dough night- 
clubbing a few good customers he'd have etc. 
etc. etc. — and etc. 

When all the time maybe his copy was 
lou— that is, maybe it didn’t tell our readers 
what they wanted to know about his products 
... what they had to know to take action! 

So we maintain that publication perform- 
ance (i.e. advertising effectiveness) and good 
copy are inseparable. And we're plugging it 
because it opens the road to more advertising. 

Which brings us to the question —“What is 
good copy for Electrical Contracting?” 

That’s what we've been trying to tell you 
in our series of ads! 

Maybe you haven’t been reading them. In 
any case, we'll be glad to send along a set of 
reprints for review. They tell what our roving 





reporters found out through several hundred 
interviews with readers —in dozens of cities — 
all over the country. 

Know all ye present that we’re not posing 
as copy experts. We simply maintain that even 
the best agency copywriter needs a little in- 
formation so he can tailor each campaign to 
the needs of the specific field it is reaching. 
We're trying to establish a few basic ap- 
proaches that make our breed of readers rear 
up and think about buying. The method of 
dishing up the information and tying it to 
products, we leave to those better qualified. 

Here we are at the end of our ad and not 
a word about coverage, penetration and ver- 
tical, horizontal or diagonal readership! And 
not a single proof-that-it-pulls story from our 
bulging files. (If you don’t know about these 
details, we have put them up in a booklet 
that tells the story at a glance. A postcard 
will bring you a copy.) 


But somehow we figure that if you get 
heart-warming results from your advertising 
in Electrical Contracting, you won’t give a 
hoot if we have a few bow-legged Bedouins 
mixed in among our readers — or whether any- 
body clipped that coupon on page twelve! 














Incidentally, the new A.B.P. ad series has some mighty fine 
dope to offer on good business paper copy. If you haven't seen 
recent ads, they'll be glad to pass out reprints. 


‘Plectrical contracting 
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PROBLEMS 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 


problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Check List 


We have developed a ver) com plete 
check list that we are using for all of 
our advertisements. The trouble seems 
to be that we get sameness which may 
hill interest value. Have 
vestions for avoiding this? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


you any sug 


\ check list, particularly if based 
on results secured from various types 
value. 


ot advertisements, is of great 


However, some 1uthorities believe it 
iS A wrave error to have the copy 
check list. One 


Ww hich we 


writers work to a 


iggressive Company, with 


ire familiar, has Copy writers who are 


skilled in the various factors in the 


order of their value, have a good 


working knowledge of the check list, 


but no copy of it, nor do they use it 


1s they write. 

The chief copywriter and his as 
sistant check all advertisements care 
fully with the check list and may 


come back to the copywriter, asking 
him if he does not think this or that 
factor should hav ea little more em 


phasis. In this way the men are not 
held down and are given every oppor 
tunity to use their own ingenuity and 


magination 


Getting Stories 
From the Field 


We are interested in finding out th 
est method of collecting thr facts 


from a company ’s salesmen in the 
held; these facts being used in the 
company’s advertising later on. Any 


information that you can give us along 
will be greatly appreciated. 
AGENCY. 


[ j 
fhese lines 


ADVERTISING 


Your problem is similar to that of 


many companies The salesmen are 
ilways going to bring in photographs, 
information, facts, etc., but ust never 
‘t around to it. There are several 


Lee 
ways of improving this situation. 

1. Employ an outside organization, 
is they will usually get better photo- 


graphs, though their stories may not 
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be accurate. These usually cost any- 
where from $25 to $50 apiece, de- 
pending upon your specifications, cus- 
tomer’s location, etc. 

2. Some 
helpful along this line—particularly if 
Just last 


publications are very 


you make specific requests. 
week we came across an instance in 
which a publisher went to one of the 
big material producers, secured per- 
mission to take the pictures, took some 
very splendid photos, along with rea- 
sonably adequate information, and 
passed it back to the manufacturer. 
3. Im some cases, it 1s necessary to 
get sales management or general man- 
agement to fix a quota on stories from 
the salesmen—you can write the note 
and get the sales manager or even the 
to make the 


president, if necessary, 


special appeal. The note should state 
that he wants at least one good story 
1 month along with photographs. 
This system usually has the desired re- 
sult—particularly if you prepare an 


outline ot what 1s needed as a guide, 


ind attach this to the president’s let- 
ter. 

4. Perhaps the simplest and most 
reasonable method is to get the names 
of companies on which you desire in- 
formation, write their advertising 
managers and tell them that you would 
like to prepare an advertisement based 
on your installation in their plant. 
Ask if they would be good enough to 
get the essential information, and also 
to send you a copy of their catalog. 
You should also indicate that you 
would be glad to return the favor if 
called upon. With this start, usually 
the salesman will follow up, getting 
what additional material may still be 
required. 

§. Of course there is the good old 
standard method of selling a small 
group of customers in each salesman’s 
territory, talking the matter over with 
the salesmen and getting them per- 
sonally to agree to go to work for 
you. Through this method you should 
at least get half of the men to co- 


operate, 





Government Approval 

We have been getting considerablk 
business from the Navy Department 
and we feel that this is a good in- 
dorsement of our product. On thi 
strength of this, can we claim in our 
advertising copy that the U. 8. Navy 
approves our product? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


We have information regarding sev- 
eral companies whose products have 
been approved for use by the Navy 
Department. In every case the Navy 
Department has given them the facts 
regarding their tests and the statement 
that their material is approved for 
Navy Department use, but warning 
them that they are definitely not to 
use this approval or statement in any 


advertising. 


The Weaknesses of 
Industrial Advertising 


This may not be a fair question, 
but | would be interested in your com- 
ments as to what you consider thi 
greatest weaknesses or, perhaps put- 
ting it differently, the greatest need 
for improvement in industrial adver 
tising today? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


It is difhcult to place one feature 
above another because it is only in 
properly balanced work that a good 
marketing job is accomplished. How 
ever, if we were to single out three ol 
four weaknesses, we would probably 
place greatest emphasis on the follow 
ing: 

1. In a great many companies, in 
properly 


dustrial advertising is not 


linked in and coérdinated with per 
sonal selling efforts. We believe, in 
the future, greater emphasis will be 
made to more perfectly tie in these 
two important elements of marketing. 
Timing advertising and sales promo 
tion work with sales calls, personaliz 
salesmen’s 


ing material by signing 


names, and other similar considera 
tions are more important than is gen 
erally realized. 

2. Improvement in 


volume and 
value of direct mail, including letters 
Many companies place their contract 
for space and prepare their advertise 
ments because they are adhering to 

schedule. However, sometimes be 
cause they do not have a schedule, o 
find direct mail and letters more dith 
cult than advertisements, this impo 
tant connecting link between spac 
advertising and personal selling is en 


(Continued on Page 103) 
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Twenty-five Years of 
Industrial Marketing 


] PERHAPS the greatest achievement made 
by industrial advertising during the last quarter- 
century has been the increased recognition it has 
received from management. With few excep- 
tions, if any, it is no longer looked upon as the 
“necessary evil,” but rather as one of the real 
necessities to the growth of a business, both sales- 
wise and public-wise. 

This new viewpoint is obvious in the long 
range objectives which characterize a large por- 
tion of industrial advertising today. Outstanding 
among these is the continuous advertising by the 
machine tool industry as a whole, in face of over- 
sold conditions. These manufacturers realize 
that their delivery problems are but a transitory 
condition beyond which lies a task which will 
challenge their very existence, as it was menaced 
not so long ago. Therefore, advertising is being 
employed as a preparatory move in the campaign 
to re-equip American industry to cope with 
coming peace time competition. 

Further evidence of management’s new con- 
ception of the printed word and the reliance 
placed upon it, is its use as a public relations tool. 
Splendid examples of this application have only 
recently appeared over the signatures of Alumi- 
num Company of America, acquainting the 
public with the true situation regarding the 
supply of aluminum for defense needs, and of 
International Harvester Company, stating the 
company’s position in its labor problem. 


Along with this new trend has come substan- 
tial benefits to the advertising man. It has 
brought him closer to management in connection 
with some of its most vital problems, and a new 
appreciation of his capabilities and usefulness has 
resulted. It has been the opening of the door to 
greater executive responsibilities for many indus- 
trial advertising men in the last few years. 

Also through the aggressiveness of some adver- 
tising men, their departments have become in- 
tegral parts of the sales divisions of a large num- 
ber of industrial manufacturers. This not only 
has resulted in more harmonious operations, but 
also has increased the effectiveness of advertising 
because it is planned and conducted more objec- 
tively. During the past quarter-century great 
development has been made along sales promo- 
tion lines under the direction of the advertising 
manager. Effective use has been made of motion 
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pictures and slidefilms, both for sales training 
and sales work; the industrial exhibit has reached 
new perfection; new aids for salesmen have been 
devised; and in many more ways the ingenuity 
of the advertising man has been employed in the 
general marketing effort. 

Much of this new activity of the advertising 
man has been made possible by using the services 
of a qualified advertising agency to relieve him 
of countless details and freeing him to broaden 
the scope of his efforts in more important work. 
He has been able to get out into the field and 
become acquainted with the people to whom he 
is directing his printed salesmanship. Through 
this channel he has learned what to tell them 
about his company’s product so they may buy 
it more easily. He has been able to do some 
market research, copy testing, and study reader 
habits with regard to advertising. All of these 
activities were unthought of twenty-five years 
ago; but it is these very things that are improv- 
ing the standards of industrial advertising every 
day. 

Besides the improvement there has been in the 
techniques and mechanics of advertising, such as 
copy, illustrations, media, etc., great strides have 
been made in the distribution phase of industrial 
marketing. Although we still have our large, and 
important, industrial distributors, or mill supply 
houses as they used to be called, a more special- 
ized form of distribution has established itself 
during the last quarter-century. This is the or- 
ganization which represents only a few manufac- 
turers of related products and whose salesmen 
are technically trained in their application. They 
are capable of rendering real engineering service, 
such as could be had only from a direct factory 
representative years ago. This type of distributor 
is rendering a real service to industrial manufac- 
turers and has been instrumental in reducing the 
cost of sales without lowering their volume. 

Looking toward the future, much may be ex- 
pected in new developments in the techniques 
of industrial advertising. It may even close the 
gap that still exists in its approach to becoming 
a science. But from the standpoint of the pro- 
fessional standing of the industrial advertising 
man, it would seem that his objective could well 
be the post of vice-president in charge of market- 
ing, holding the reins of the team of Sales and 
Advertising which, when properly handled and 
pulling together, are strong enough to carry any 
sound company to its destination, safely and 
efficiently. 
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This group constitutes the Jury of Awards for “Industrial Marketing's" Fourth Annual Competition for Editorial Awards for business papers 











ANNOUNCING THE 


Fourth Aunual Competition for 
Editorial Hwards 


@ FOR THE fourth consecutive year, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING announces its 
Annual Competition for Awards for 
Editorial Achievement by business pa- 
per editors. The competition was es- 
tablished in 1938 as a means of en- 
couragement to business paper editors 
ind to provide public recognition of 
the outstanding work being done by 
them, principally of an extra-service 
nature. 

Awards will be made this year in 
hve classifications as follows: 

|. For the best series of articles or 
editorials, or general editorial cam- 
paign around a definite objective run- 
‘ing through a series of issues. 

2. For the best single article or 
ditorial pertinent to the advancement 
nd welfare of the field served by the 
ublication. This may be a technical 
ticle or an editorial treating a prob- 
m confronting the industry and sug- 
esting a solution. 

3. For the best illustrative treat- 
ent of editorial material in general. 
ecognition also will be given for out- 
inding work in the way of telling a 
tory principally with pictures and 
ort captions. 

4. For the best published research 
itiated by the publication on a 
jor problem in the industry served 
y the publication. This may be in 
1¢ nature of investigation and devel- 


pment of data concerning improved 


technical practice, economic or mar- 
keting problems, or industry or public 
relations. The idea here is to recognize 
leadership exhibited by business papers 
in the interest of the fields they serve. 

§. For the greatest improvement in 
typography, format, and general ap- 
pearance with regard to functional de- 
sign and appropriateness to the edi- 
torial services rendered. <A_ special 
award will be given for the most out- 
standing example of typographical ex- 
cellence maintained during the year, 
thus giving recognition to the publica- 
tion which is improving by refinement 
an’ established high standard of design. 

One First Award and two Awards 
of Merit will be given under each clas- 


Material 


competition must have appeared with- 


sification. entered in the 
in the twelve months preceding Aug. 
1, 1941, closing date of the contest— 
this includes issues from August, 1940, 
to July, 1941, inclusive. 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is proud to 
present for the fourth time a Jury of 
Awards which it considers especially 
qualified for the task of selecting the 
most outstanding material from the 
great mass of entries annually made in 
this competition. The jury comprises 
two advertising managers, two adver- 
tising agency executives, and an emi- 
nent industrial designer and authority 
on design and layout in the graphic 
Robert L. 


arts: Gibson, assistant to 
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manager, publicity department, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y.; Charles McDonough, advertis- 
ing manager, Combustion Engineering 
Company, Inc., New York, and past 
president, National Industrial Adver- 
Meulendyke, 


vice-president, Marschalk and Pratt, 


tisers Association; S. L. 


Inc., New York; Louise Dykes, space 
buyer, trade and technical department, 
J. Walter Thompson Company, New 
York; and Walter Dorwin Teague, in- 
dustrial designer, New York. 

Announcement of the awards and 
presentation of the trophies will be 
made at the Toronto Conference of 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association, to be held the latter part 
of September. 

The competition is open to editors 
of all business papers published in the 
United States and Canada; there are 
no restrictions as to types of publica- 
tions or their group afhliations. No 
entry blanks are required. Aside from 
the time limitations of entries, there 
is only one important regulation to be 
observed—that is, all entries must be 
accompanied by a statement of objec 
tive and evidence of results or reaction 
to the material submitted. 

Entries and correspondence regard- 
ing the competition should be ad- 
dressed to Contest Secretary, INDUs- 
rRIAL MARKETING, 100 East Ohio St., 


Chicago. 
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Back in 1928 two young men with clear 
ideas of industrial publishing opportu- 
nities founded the Conover-Mast Corpora- 
tion and Mill & Factory Magazine. They 
had experience, they had ability and they 
had courage. They have conducted the 


publication so successfully 


Mitts Factory 


Marketing 





president of Conover-Mast, generously as- 
signs to this promotion a share in the credit 
for the success of Mill & Factory and its 


companion publication, Purchasing. 


Thanks for those kind words, Harve; we 
hope to continue to merit them. We hope, 


too, that the aggressive, in- 





during those thirteen years that 
, ; No. 9 in 
it ranks today among the lead- 


ing publications serving in- 
dustrial management. 


And from the very beginning Industrial 


of its spectacular career, Mill in March, 


advertisements based 
on the 25th anniver- 
sary celebration of 
Marketing 
1941, be even more successful in 


telligent job of industrial 
series of Dat : ' 
publishing which you and 
your associate, Bud Mast, have 
accomplished so successfully 


in the past thirteen years may 





the future. 








& Factory has been represent- 
ed in Industrial Marketing. 
Year after year the story of the unusual 
service available to industrial advertisers 
through Mill & Factory has been told and 
retold, usually in cover position. And 
now, as Industrial Marketing celebrates its 


twenty-fifth anniversary, Harvey Conover, 


You'll agree with us, we feel 
sure, when we say again that we are all 
working toward the same end—better 
methods in selling and advertising to in- 


dustry, better editorial and circulation 


coverage of industrial markets, and _bet- 


ter results for industrial advertisers! 
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WE HAVE GROWN TOGETHER 

To tHe Pustisner: I have learned 
that the March issue of INDUSTRIAI 
MARKETING will commemorate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the book, 
und in it you are publishing articles 
in which industrial advertising during 
this quarter century will be reviewed. 

First, may | congratulate you and 
your associates who have Striven so 
mightily and successfully to publish a 
magazine which is so universally re 
garded as the articulate organ of in 
dustrial advertising and selling. I am 
sure tnat in large part the wider rec 
ognition that has been accorded indus 
trial advertising is due to the intelli 
gent manner in which INbusTRIAI 
MARKETIN« has consistently sup 
ported it. 

As president of NIAA, I should like 
to congratulate you for having weath 
ered a storm for twenty-five years 
ind extend the hope that when your 
Golden Anniversary arrives, we will 
ill be on hand to help you celebrate. 

RicHarp P. Dopps, 

President, National Industrial Ad- 


vertisers Association, Youngstown, O. 


a S @ 
FELICITATIONS 


To tHe Eprror: This publication, 
preparing to celebrate its seventy-fifth 
inniversary, feels that INpDUsSTRIAI 
MARETING has every right to be proud 
of completing its twenty-fifth year. 
During this time it has been a guide, 
counsellor, and friend to industry. 

It has done much to assist industrial 
idvertising climb from the cradle 
stage of perfunctory cards to full 
time, day to day, well-planned, well- 
prepared, and fully-illustrated adver- 
tisements packed with selling punch 
ind needed information. Modern in 
dustrial achievement owes much to 


the enlightenend teaching that was 


necessary to bring about the use of 
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successful advertising and marketing 


tec hnique. 
JosepH H. RIseLey, 
Manager and Associate Editor, 


The American Brewer, New York. 


a a 
BUSINESS IS LEARNING, TOO 

To tHe Eprror: I have read the 
editorial “Industry and Defense Pro- 
duction” in the February issue of your 
provocative and comprehensive maga- 
zine. Not only am I in accord with 
your fine sentiment, but for the last 
vear we have spent the greater part 
of our professional life attempting to 
convince business men of the validity 
of your point of view and, of course, 
in many cases, business is now not only 
telling its story but going even fur- 
ther than that—conforming its at- 
titude and actions to public desires, 
ind anticipating them, too. 

Epwarp L. BERNAYsS, 
New York. 
vvweey 
YOU'RE WELCOME 

To tHe Eprror: Twelve good in- 
quiries from our advertisement, “Get 
Your Increased Production from our 
Experience,’ would not have surprised 
nor pleased us more than seeing the 
ad reprinted on page 72 of your Feb- 
ruary issue. 

In the past, we have noticed these 
reprints appearing through the text 
of your paper and have suspected 
that they were received by you from 
copywriters whose opinion of what 
constituted a good ad differed from 
that of The Copy Chasers. Perhaps, 
at times, we thought they came from 
“grandstanders” whose impatience 
with no mentions in “O. K. as In- 
serted” prompted them to wrap their 
little jobs and send them to you with 
a note of how good they thought they 
were and would you please publish 
them. 

At any rate, we got a big “kick” 








out of seeing the ad in your paper 
and would like to hand a “boost of 
the month” to the man in your or- 
ganization who noticed this piece, 
hidden as it was and apparently over- 
looked by the prospects to whom it 
was addressed, and thought well 
enough of it to tear it out for re- 
production. 

To this man (who is he?) we say, 
“Thank you!” 


GEORGE R. HO ut, 


Advertising Manager, W. F. and John 
Barnes Company, Rockford, Ill. 


— 2 
SO THEY MAY UNDERSTAND 


To tHe Eprror: On Jan. 28, | 
gave a talk to the Cincinnati chapter: 
of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants on the subject, “A Steel 
Company Accounts for Its Advertis- 
ing.” While I have talked to many 
other different groups, this was the 
first time I had ever talked to ac- 
countants, and I approached the as- 
signment with no little curiosity, to 
say nothing of a bit of dread. Yet 
without exception it was the most 
interested and interesting group I have 
addressed. I told them the story of 
Armco’s pioneering efforts in adver 
tising, from beginning to end. This 
took an hour and a quarter, after 
which they plied me with questions 
for another hour. 

All that, of course, does not con 
cern you for a news paragraph; I only 
give it to you as a matter of inter 
esting record. Advertising men should 
make more talks to accountants, law 
yers, and many other business and pro 
fessional groups. It would help ou 
business no end, bringing light and 
understanding as it most surely would 
—and a higher appreciation and re 
gard for advertising. 

Wm. E. McFee, 
Manager, Copy & Plans Department, 
The American Rolling Mill Co 
Middletown, O 
vvy 
EXTENSIVE READERSHIP 

To THE Eprror: Possibly becaus 
of extended absence from the office 
I seem to have missed out on the Jan 
uary issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETIN‘ 
While this usually comes to my des 
first, there are several other foll 
around the office who like to read 
and I suppose they just couldn’t wa 
until I got back before pouncing © 
the January issue. 


If perchance you have an addition 
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To Help Product Engineers — 


April PRODUCT ENGI- 
NEERING will feature a 32- 
page section, “Designing For 






Speedier Production”—giving hundreds of 


as they will refer to again and again. 
In addition, 50 pages of needed sources 
ipply—a Where-to-Buy Directory with 
luct listings of more than 800 manu- 
rers of parts, materials, finishes, and 
eering-department supplies. 
d, total distri- 
n of over 13,- 
1000 personal Pa 
ence copies go- neem 
gras event! 


to men who aaa 
ally read “com- a 
subs.” 

s booklet gives 
ill the details. 
we send you 

















x The ingenuity and resourcefulness of product engi- 
neers is the hope of Metal-Working. For they alone 
—through product redesign—can speed production now 
hampered by shortages of machines, skilled workers, es- 
sential materials and parts. 

Men with ideas, they are searching eagerly for every 
means of redesign for speedier output with existing pro- 
duction facilities. But the urgency of day requires they 
have all available information and data — now! 

That’s why PRODUCT ENGINEERING is increasing 
the number of its editorial pages in each issue by 20%. 
That’s why we urge you, too, to lend a helping hand as 
your sales opportunities grow infinitely greater day by 
day. Tell these key men about your parts, materials or 
methods and how they can use them to advantage. Tell 
them adequately and economically with regular advertis- 


ing in their source-book for engineering ideas... 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING 











copy of this lying around, I'd sin- 

cerely appreciate your sending it along 

is I am especially anxious to go over it. 
J. F. Apsey, Jr., 

Advertising Manager, The Black & 

Decker Mfg. Company, Towson, Md 


v v v 
HELPFUL CHECK-CHART 

To tHe Eprror: May I congratu 
late you on the very comprehensive 
ind helpful check-chart by W. D. 
Murphy in your January, 1941, issue 
is part of “An Engineering Approach 
to Industrial Advertising” series of 
irticles? 

We should like to have three sets 
of tear sheets of this article to send 
to our clients. 

WittiaM O'NEILL, 
Designer, New York. 


-— = 


AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


To tHe Eprror: Our product is 
higher than average-priced wire, cable, 
ind cord designed for operation under 
conditions too severe for ordinary in- 
sulated wire. We get our business 
ind promote sales in two broad mar- 
kets: from the manufacturers of elec- 
trical products, and in the industrial 
maintenance and construction fields. 

Lacking the opportunity to talk 
ibout “adequate stocks on hand” or 
prompt deliveries’ we have decided 
to use business papers and direct mail 
educationally in the maintenance mar- 
ket during 1941, stressing the neces 
sity of anticipating possible causes of 
wire failure which might interrupt the 
the much needed, steady and con 
sistent flow of production 

To our major industrial market, the 
electrical products manufacturers, we 
will steadily promote the necessity and 
idvisability of using quality material 
n their products. This of course is 
right down our alley as we are en- 
gaged exclusively in manufacturing 
wire, cables and cords suitable for use 
under the most severe operating con 
ditions 

Regarding appropriation — increase 
tor 1941, | don’t believe it will run 
over ten per cent greater than in 1940, 
ind the increase will be split between 
business paper space and direct mail. 
Although this may seem like a slight 
increase under the circumstances, | 
mention the fact that we operate on 
1 pretty consistent advertising sched 
ule in both good times and bad, and 


preter that method to the feast and 
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Republic Steel takes this ingenious method 
of identifying its line of pipe with the Fed- 
eral Specifications for pipe, placing spe- 
cial emohasis on that made of Toncan iron 


famine procedure that operates in so 
many companies where it is impossible 
to obtain adequate advertising funds 
unless business is breaking records. 


E. M. HEeEery, 


Assistant Advertising Manager, 
Rockbestos Products Corporation, 
New Haven, Conn. 

vyvy 

GETS SOME GOOD IDEAS 
To tHe Eprror: From our stand- 
point, we feel that the “O.K. As In- 
serted” feature is the most interest- 
ing part of your publication—we get 
some good ideas from it. We also 
like W. D. Murphy’s series of articles 
on “An Engineering Approach to In- 

dustrial Advertising.” 

T. S. Turr.e, 

Sales Promotion Manager, 


LeRoi Company, Milwaukee. 


v v v 


MORE ABOUT AGENCY COMMISSIONS 

To tHE Eprror: My viewpoint on 
the agency commission subject may 
be summed up in the following six 
points. 

1. Neither publications nor agen- 
cies have been able to express a log- 
ical reason for the existence of the 
payment of agency commissions. 

There is no justification for the 
demand for a financial consideration 
from publishers by the advertising 
agencies who purchase publication 
space. 

3. Apparently advertising agencies 


have been unable to set themselves 


up economically so that they will re- 
ceive logical payment for services ren- 
dered from the clients for whom the 
services are performed. 

4. Neither agencies nor publishers 
have been able to justify the added 
burden imposed upon advertisers who 
are sO set up as not to require agency 
services and yet must bear the addi- 
tional expense created by the com- 
mission payment practice. 

§. From the standpoint of indus- 
trial practice, the policy of demanding 
and accepting rebates in such transac- 
tions is not only outmoded but illegal. 

6. The present commission system 
places non-agency advertisers in a dis- 
advantageous competitiy e position, re- 
ducing the buying power of their ad- 
vertising dollar and, in effect, forcing 
them to seek agency services which 
might not otherwise be required. 

C. E. HERINGTON, 


Director of Sales Promotion, 
Meehanite Research Institute of 
America, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. Vv Vv 
CHAMPIONS AGENCY SERVICE 

To tHe Eprror: I read with con- 
siderable interest your editorial in the 
December INDUsTRIAL MARKETING, 
“Agency Service for Industrial Ad- 
vertisers.”” I also read the letter by 
C. E. Herington, in your January 
number. As one who has served on 
both sides, I can heartily agree with 
your editorial message. However, | 
must take exception to the arguments 
by Mr. Herington. 

Mr. Herington thinks you are in- 
timating that advertisers are incompe- 
tent to do a 100 per cent job within 
themselves in the creation of adver- 
tising. Frankly, I think they are. 
Now there may be many industrial 
concerns W hich are doing very nicely 
without an advertising agency, but 
with an agency, I believe they could 
do a much better job. 

Let us see just what a manufacturer 
gets when he hires a competent agency 
to help with his advertising program. 
The agency offers the combined brain 
power of the best men in advertising 
—men thoroughly trained and experi- 
enced in their knowledge of market- 
ing, research, space buying, layout, 
and copy. The advertiser gets this 
combined brain power for a mere pit- 
tance of some $200 or $300 a month. 
Suppose he went into the open market 
and hired individual experts on each 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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MSO ae ! 
More than 420 manufacturers 
ought space in the two KEENE 
publications last year and sO 
uw this year we are  substan- 


tially ahead of 1940. No other 
apers in the field approach this 
dvertising volume! Our adver- 
lisers—the biggest names in air conditioning and its allied services— don't gamble with their dollars! 
From experience and sales surveys, these smart business men KNOW EX ACTLY who purchase- 
mtrols the two air conditioning markets. You can't fool them! 


Furthermore, they KNOW that the two KEENEY papers reach MORE of the important 
KEY selling factors than can be contacted in any other way—economically ! 


\ir conditioning advertising is no different than any other kind. It becomes effective ONLY when 
tad by the RIGHT people—by people who CAN make or influence buying decisions. 


Readers of HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING and AMERICAN ARTISAN 
lotal over 18,000 of your best prospects. Using these TOP RANKING publications puts 
Your advertising on a NO-GAMBLE BASIS. 


COMPANY... Ac Condiki 








[CONTINUED FROM Pace 58] 

of the above phases of advertising 
practice? Instead of shelling out a 
mere $200 or $300 a month, he would 
find himself spending a few thousand 
a month—and that is only a rough 
guess! 

Mr. Herington declares that it is 
also high time that advertising man- 
agers realized their own position in 
this picture and begin to demand and 
receive consideration which is their 
due. Let me say, as an advertising 
manager who has worked with and 
without agencies, that I would much 
rather work with a good agency than 
alone and single-handed. I have yet 
to hear of a competent advertising 
agency that did not subordinate itself 
to the benefit of the advertising man- 
ager. In fact, many agencies lean 
over backwards in their efforts to pub- 
licize the advertising manager and 
prove to his employers what a valu- 
able man he is. Name the most prom- 
ment and outstanding industrial ad- 
vertising managers today, and you will 
find that everyone of them works in 
coéperation with a good advertising 


agency. 


Do you find the agency hogging 
credit for a brilliant and successful 
campaign or an exceptional piece of 
copy? No. The credit is handed to 
the company’s advertising manager. 

Many industrial executives who 
frown upon agency service like to play 
up the popular conception of an ad- 
vertising agency as that of a group 
of high-pressure men who create fan- 
tastic ideas and “blue-sky” copy, and 
try to lure the advertiser into using 
his advertising appropriation in The 
Salurday 


nately, there are a few such agencies. 


Evening Post. Unfortu- 


Agency training does not call for strict 
supervision under state and federal 
restriction, like that of law and med- 
icine. Consequently more than a few 
“would-be’s” sneak into the profes- 
sion. In my estimation, however, the 
large majority of advertising agencies 
are conscientious in their efforts to 
render their clients a profitable, busi- 
ness-getting service. 

I honestly believe, from my experi- 
ence in advertising over a period of 
fifteen years, that any advertising 
manager who has the good fortune to 
work in complete codperation with 
a good advertising agency, has a bet- 
ter chance to make a success of his 


company's advertising and of his own 
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postace whi 6f 


: thon 
Union Wire Rope Corpor 
2102 Manchester Avenue 

: City, Missourt 





If You Really Want The 
DOPE on WIRE ROPE 


No postage is required. Simply clip out 
the label above t » any card; write 
ur nar tle, name of compan 
and address on the other side, saying 
Send me ROPE DOPE.” It is not ad 

















Is Union Wire Rope Corporation, Kansas 
City, Mo., the first advertiser to make use 
of the Business Reply Label in business paper 
copy? This ran in “The Oil and Gas Journal” 


job than the poor unfortunate who 
must struggle and grope along with- 
out agency service. 
R. A. STEVENS, 

Sales Promotion Manager, The Howe 

Scale Company, Rutland, Vt. 

vgyv¥ iy 

THE FUNCTION OF THE AGENCY 

To tHe Eprror: Perhaps C. E. 
Herington’s recent letter to you on 
the matter of advertising agency serv- 
ice needs no answer. Perhaps though, 
we must not too easily assume now- 
adays that any established method or 
instrumentality is beyond the reach 
of attack. 

To be productive, advertising usu- 
ally requires the working together of 
a number of specialized skills and the 
pooling of various kinds of knowledge. 
Those who need the benefit of adver- 
tising, especially those in the critical 
first stages of their business develop- 
ments, do not always understand how 
many factors may be involved even 
in a very simple-looking production, 
nor, in the stage of small beginnings, 
could they afford the cost of assem- 
bling for themselves all of these ele- 
ments. If all advertisers were left to 
their own devices, the mortality 
among them would be too great. Pub- 
lishers have seen enough of actual 
wreckage to know the fatal tendency. 
In no field are the uninitiated more 
easily beguiled as to their own self- 


sufficiency. Hence the desire of pub- 
lishers, broadcasters, and the like, to 
make the use of their media cost no 
more with agency assistance than 
without it. Only the opportunist and 
somewhat irresponsible media man- 
agement will disregard this consider- 
ation and they only furtively, as a 
rule. 

The agency offers in combination, 
already organized for teamwork, all 
the talents needful for an advertiser, 
outside his own well defined functions; 
and apart from the agency such tal- 
ents could be drawn only from scat- 
tered sources, at excessive overall cost. 

If the sum total of advertising suc- 
cess is increased by bringing qualified 
professional knowledge, skill, and 
judgment to the aid of sales and mer- 
chandising, certain more specific re- 
sults inevitably follow. Obtaining 
satisfactory results, advertisers con 
tinue to advertise where they would 
otherwise become discouraged. Pub 
lishers and other vendors of space 
and time are able to carry on and im- 
prove their work. Effective, efficient 
media, accordingly, are made available 
for the use of all advertisers, large or 
small. It is because these results are 
appreciated that the advertising 
agency remains in favor. The agency 
is a creature of a business need. 

This generalization few will deny. 
Mr. Herington speaks for an excep- 
tion. Are there not, it may be asked, 
here and there a few advertisers who 
could get on very well without agency 
service and who could obtain all the 
aid that they require at less cost than 
the agency’s charge of fifteen per 
cent? Well, there are such exceptions, 
but almost never among small adver- 
tisers. As for the very large adver- 
tisers who might cut looose and make 
an immediate saving, they, strange as 
it may seem to Mr. Herington, are 
not commonly the source of opposi- 
tion to the agency system. They 
know, what has just been stated, that 
they are beneficiaries, indirectly of a 
system that keeps general advertising 
media prosperous, effective, and at 
their disposal. If fifteen per cent of 
a million or a half-million dollars 
looks like too much compensation for 
the purely conventional services of 
an agency in a given case, the agency 
functions are enlarged by mutual con- 
sent until something like a balance is 
struck. This is a common practice. 

As for the business enterprises for 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Advertising can do many useful 
/ 


y ; } 
things besides building 
] 


Sales volume 


See what you can do, through 
advertising, to take some ot the 


load off of your service depart- 





ment, or to ease the difficult 





customer-relations” problem of 
your sales department. Analyze 
ne. Maybe there’s an item that’s not 
or perhaps some | orphan” item 
s never gotten the promotional break 


hoped to give it some day 


all, don’t ever fall back upon just 


r your name before the trade.” Keep 


nye your product keep On Living 


r business paper advertising an 7m portant 


; 
) 


important, in these crucial trmes, 
mote industrial efhiciency in America! 
from Industrial Marketing maga- 


= 


We have got to help, each of us, 














and Sur- 





in his small way, to build, duplicate, 





pass that great ‘secret weapon’ of the invader: 






industrial ¢ fhicie ncy.” 






Re- 


member the “obsolescence of salesmanship” fol- 


That goes tor the efficiency of selling, too. 






lowing the last war? 





Good salesmen became 






order takers and never 







got over it. 







Here's Proot! 





The sad plight of sev- 
enteen companies that 
got soft in their selling 
and quit their advertis- 
ing 1s graphically re- 
corded in a fascinating 
booklet called “Proof” which was compiled by the 
Philadelphia Chapter of The National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. The better your business 
is—the higher your stack of unfilled orders—the 
more you owe it to yourself to read this booklet. 


It's yours at cost-—$1.00. 





Don t 


ind if you'll tell more, you'll sell more ! 


with your own sales story 


the same old arguments presented in print, remember 
your product and your market, and tell your sales 
spect’s View point, it’s the only story you ve got. Change 


stop telling it, never stop 


l_et business paper salesmen help 


reater use of TELL ALL copy principles will make 
advertisers better satistted customers : 
tiblishers, editors, and salesmen of A. 


rk with you to get more of the selling into your adver 


e headex tntleret 


Mandards 


tn lexrms of pad ctxcutlation 
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No matter how often you 


ipproaches, produce fresh evidence that your story 
telling all of it 


hence, not so 


in it if you're to get more sales out of it. Ask them 













The A ° p s 
$s ciated Business Pa er 


Room 2483 

369 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
ch please se” 


of “Proof. 


nd $1 for whi 


¢ 
Enclosed *! y copy 


me, prepaid, ” 


Name 





P pape rs 






Position 






Com pany 
Address 


City and State 
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Thor Screw Drivers” plus “This New 
Thor Device”’—"3 to 9 times faster 
Screw Driving! New Thor Pix-Up 
Finder and Adjusto-Tray Picks Up 
Screw and Holds It for Driving.” If 
screws aren’t a part of your job, you 
can move on; if they are, you'd better 
stick around and learn more. 
Industrial Brownhoist puts across an 
important sales feature in big type and 
sketches: “360 Visibility for Crane 
New Monitor-type Cab 


on Industrial Brownhoist Diesel Rail- 


Operators. 


road Cranes Allows Clear Vision in 
Every Direction.” 

Maas and Waldstein Company high- 
lights its story thus: “New Synthetic 
Enamels that Air-Dry Hard. Coprene 
Enamels, another development of M 
& W Research, supply what many pro- 
duction men have long been seeking 

a finish that combines the dura- 
bility and build of a synthetic enamel 
with the dust-free drying properties 
of a lacquer.” 

Lakes Steel ( or poration: 
We Made It. N- 


Extremely high 


Great 
“You Needed It... 
A-X High Tensile. 
resistance to Fatigue—Impact at nor- 
mal as well as at very low tempera- 
tures. Unusual Ductility—approach- 
ing the best grade of deep drawing 
carbon steel.” 

See how the essential information is 
presented for the busy reader. It’s so 
important, today. Just 


Snap-On Tools Corporation’s headline: 


compare 


“Snap-on Finer Tools for Flying Serv 
ice Sky-high in Quality!" (34 page 
photo of flying bird.) 
with this one of Johns-Manville— 

“It takes ONLY ONE DAY for ANY 
SPECIAL SHAPE when you cast it i 
your own plant with |-M Firecrete Cast 
ible Retractories.” 

Railway and Industrial Engineering 
Com pany shows a batch of interesting 
pictures but follows them up with this 
tripe—""Look to the Leader. It’s a 
costly thing to be a leader—for a 
leader must spend time, energy and 


money in order to set the pace.” 
But the Reliance 

Company says: 
“Eye-Hye Assures You More Safety 


Gauge Column 


and Economy in Boiler Operation . . 
because it brings water level reading 
down where operators see it often— 
they can’t avoid it.” 
We hope you're getting something 
from this. 
Philadelphia Gear 


echoing the same old stuff with its 


Works is just 
“cheesecake” shot of a secretary an- 
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“Tell All” Ad-of-the-Month 
BARE FACTS ABOUT BATTERIES 


OF SO TO COT THEE WAUETERARCE (Om F008 TH 45 LOW AS S200 FER Teuce PER rian 








) eee oe mee © 


swering the telephone: “Uncle Sam 
wants to know if we're well equipped 
for defense production.” A shadow, 
knee-high to the chiffon, responds, 
“Tell him we're ready for any contin- 
gency.” (Contingency—a__ stuffed- 
shirt word if there ever was one! ) 

But Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Com- 
pany takes it for granted you know 
they’re on the ball and tells you that 
“Redler En Masse Conveying-Elevat- 
ing Means: no Dust, no Feeders, no 
Transferring. Coal and other bulk 
materials moved in own bulk, in any 
direction, in dust-tight casing, in 4 
usual space, at low cost. Eliminates 
feeders and elevator pits. Quickly and 
easily erected.” Pictures and diagrams 
to support the claims. 

Imagine using /his as a means of 
flagging attention: “SPEED is needed 
to meet defense production.” Herman 
Pneumatic Machine Company did it, 
and where has it been hiding, to con- 
sider that news? 

Jacques Wolf & Co. offer “New 
action active softening agent LUPO- 
MIN Q can be applied in alkaline, 
acid or neutral baths!—gives soft, sup- 
ple, full hand to cotton, linen, silk, 
wool, acetate, spun rayon and mixed 
fabrics.” There’s a box headed, ‘Use 
Lupomin Q to Insure,” which ticks 
off the major advantages, which, in- 
cidentally, are no vague generalities, 
but such definite statements as “No 
bronzing of sulphur colors.” 

We're thoroughly tired of war gags 
for headlines—the newspapers have 
too many real ones. Please omit: 
“Geared up for National Defense” 


(a cutie in Uncle Sam costume )— 
Bower Roller Bearing Company. 

“Step Lively Soldier—You’re in the 
Blitzkrieg Now!”—Sferling Wheel- 
barrow Company. 

Also omit these trite boasts— 

“Accepted the World Over”—El- 
well-Parker Electric Company. 

“Experience has no substitute”— 
The Dorr Company. 

“Such Preference Doesn’t Just Hap 
pen”—Otio Construction Corpora 
tion. 

Do the five above-mentioned adver- 
tisers understand why we're criticiz 
ing them or must we demonstrate fur- 
ther? 

The Forse Corporation sells to laun- 
dries, not to defense industries, but it 
has the right idea: 

“The One-Press Shirt Unit. One 
press operator and one folder can fin- 
ish and fold 80 Shirts an Hour!” 

Fruehauf Trailer Company uses pic- 
tures to illustrate “In again—Out 
Same truck and driver that de 
goes right out 


again. 
livered this load . . 
with this load. That’s how trailers 
make trucks more profitable!” 

The Cincinnati Milling 
Company devotes a spread to putting 


Machine 


across this one point: 

“Winding path taken by finished 
surface just as easy to follow as a 
straight cut.” 

More swell stuff (we were aston 
ished to find so many advertisers not 
beating around the mulberry bush) : 

“345 (count ’em) Aircraft Valve 
Spring Retainers at one loading. How’s 
that for speed?” —The Hanchett Man 
ufacturing Company. 

“Throw a switch. Open a valve 
Set a vacuum breaker. And PUSH 
ONE BUTTON. Ten minutes labor 
for cleaning all dust hoppers.’ 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Com pany. 

A Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Com 
pany spread is packed with copy and 
cuts, but there’s a “table of contents” 
up at the top: “Glass has created ar 
entirely new kind of home. It’s sma! 
but beautiful. It’s more economica 
and livable. Yet it costs less tha 
$1.00 a day under F.H.A. It is bright 
airy and open—with wider window: 
built-in mirrors, interior glass part 
tions. Glass adds to its value and sal 
bility out of all proportion to i 
cost.” 

Why don’t you try writing yor 
next ad copy with crayon on the bac 
of a calling card, leaving room for a 
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rmail stamp? Then use fhat for a 
ieadline—and go on from there. 


“Tell-All” 
No doubt people want the facts— 
ot the baloney. Last month we 


picked “The Story of DOWTHERM” 
1s our “Tell All’ Ad-of-the-Month. 

Along the same lines—and good— 
we found recently this one by Swen- 
on Evaporator Company: 

“Facts You Need to Know About 
Long Tube Vertical Evaporators for 
the rapid concentration of thin, foamy 
liquors where sealing is not encoun- 
tered.” Now that’s narrowing down 
the market pretty thin, but practically 
insuring a certain very attentive audi- 
ence. 

The Carborundum Company tells 
“What You Should Know About ‘Fer- 
rocarbo’,” and G-E says, “If you work 
to 1,000ths of an inch . . . Here’s 
What You Should Know About Fluor- 
escent Lighting!” The latter uses Q 
and A technique, which is helpful in 
breaking up long copy, and so do the 
following: 

Hy-Test Division International 
Shoe Co.—"Information Please about 
America’s largest selling safety shoe.” 

G-E again—“A Helpful Checklist 
for Buyers of Rapid-Type Battery 
Chargers.” 

(So does Dodge Truck, but the first 
Q and A are pretty flat: “Q. Why 
are Dodge Job-Rated Trucks so eco- 
nomical to operate and maintain? A. 
It’s all a matter of quality . . . plus 
trucks that fit the job.”) 

This offer of information—plain 
ind frank—will get you more reading 
han a “gag” introduction any day. 
What could be a simpler approach 
than “What is Silica Gel?” (The Da- 

n Chemical Corporation.) 

Owens-Illinois Glass Com pany likes 

ipproach, too: “What is Dura- 


But just to prove that an informa- 
ad can be given the sugar coat- 
f dramatic interest, we refer you 
Bare Facts About Batteries—or 
to Cut Their Maintenance from 
0 to as Low as $3.00 per Truck 
Year.” This follows the current 
"S-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
cartoon pattern. First cartoon 
vs why ordinary batteries fail 
. second explains the long-life fea- 
ot Fiberglas Retainer Mat, third 
how it is known that Fiberglas 
give double life, and fourth 
sa kid with his pants down—all 
od fun—and good fact! Writer 





Now in English Power Plants . . 





of the “Tell-All” Ad - of - the - 
Month: Francis Gerhart, Young 
& Rubicam, Inc., New York 
agency. 

Why did Norfolk and Western 
Railway, being a railway, print a map 
on page 3 of The Black Diamond that 
shows Chicago partway up the lake, 
St. Louis to the left of Little Rock, 
and Indianapolis way the-hell-and- 
gone west of Illinois? 

Who, besides National Cash Regis- 
ter Company, thinks that “Little-Man- 
Who-Wants-To-Know” doll is cute— 
or makes sense? 

We love to roll this one around in 
our mouth: “Wire went to work for 
mankind when John A. Roebling 
made America’s first wire rope—100 
years ago.” That’s the kind of head- 
line we wished we could write our first 
years in advertising. (Right now, we 
love “Hob Life increased 50°;,”—The 
Texas Company.) 

Our pet peeve, The Dumore Com- 
pany, breaks out with an M-G-M style 
ad—multi-shaped pix of glammer gals, 
air hostesses’ legs and a few incidental 
Dumore Grinders. Nice legs! 

Joke-of-the-month: Kemp of Bal- 
timore’s rabbits—“We'll just wait here 

till you outnumber them.” Odd 
way of enthusing Industry to greater 
defense efforts. Fun, though. 

What did Maple Flooring Manufac- 
turers Association have in mind run- 
ning this ad in fextile papers: “Such a 
Floor is Hard to Beat for Most Bake 
Shop Purposes”? 

The Cold Metal Process Company 
suggests: “The CMP codéperative or- 
ganization is centered at the mill. Call 
Youngstown 4-3184 and you talk to 
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When the aie raid siren sounds 


Hagan Automatic Control 
carries on alone! 





"aah detente co 


an executive right at the plant.” 

Special intelligence from Bond 
Foundry & Machine Company: “A 
hockey player could never burn up the 
ice in a pair of tennis shoes. His shoes 
must be fitted to his job.” That’s 
something you’ve learned today. 

Advertisers are beginning to tell 
about their product’s experiences in 
the war. “Kennametal Steel Cutting 
Tools Speed R.A.F. Engine Produc- 
tion.” And “Now in English Power 
Plants . . . when the air raid siren 
sounds, Hagan Automatic Control 
carries on alone!” The latter shows a 
drawing of an air raid over a factory, 
together with three messages praising 
Automatic Control from British cus- 
tomers. But the copy strikes near at 
home, too: ‘We have seen a plant with 
eight fair-sized boilers fail to carry 
the load, and the same plant move 
merrily along on six of the eight boil- 
ers after a relatively simple installa- 
tion of automatic control and a few 
changes in the furnace and boiler baf- 
fles. 

“Another installation of Hagan 
Control saved $32,000 worth of coal 
a year when coal was hard to get.” 


Timely and selling, both. Good 
work, Mr. T. R. Ringness, Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc. 

The Millers Falls Company insert 
on hack-saws can’t be missed. Cor- 
ner is die-cut in shape of saw-end, so 
that as you thumb the pages you'll 
find yourself holding a paper saw. 
Title is ‘New Unbreakable Two- 
Edged Blade. Saves 25° or More on 
High Speed Sawing Costs.” Seems 
that use of both edges as cutting 
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edges is a principle long admired but 
never before made practical. Copy 
explains how Millers Falls did it. Sim- 
ple diagram tells “how it works.” 
Copy on the back of the insert points 
yuut “When you change over to 
Double-Life Blu-Mol, you'll pay 50° 
100°, 


more per blade and receive 


more service . an immediate Saving 
ot 25%, ... 33' 3% more cuts per 
dollar.” Created by N. B. Wink- 
less, Jr.,. Wm. B. Remington, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass., agency. 

Tests 


More tests (see O.K.A.L., January): 
Johnson & Johnson suggests compar- 
ing Rapid-Flo Filter Discs with other 
milk strainers as follows: “Set one 
strainer above another as shown in 
picture at left. Put any other disk 
in top strainer, and a Rapid-Flo Disc 
in lower one Split a run of unfiltered 
milk in two equal parts. Pour one 
half through this set up. In most 
cases it will be found that sediment 
was passed through the upper disc : 
the sediment being caught by the 


Rapid Flo Disc. 
of the milk through two Rapid-Flo 


Then put the rest 
Discs, one in each strainer. See how 
clean the lower Rapid-Flo Disc is, in- 
dicating a thorough job the first 
time.” 

The manufacturer of Pullman Sash 
Balances cites a “30 second experi- 
ment” to prove their “true balancing 
action” and, moreover, offers dealers 
a demonstration unit to prove the 
same to fheir customers. 

The Gardner-Richardson Company 
says, ““Make This ‘Side-by-Side Test’ 
—Send us a set of your original carton 
We'll 


Coated Lithwite . 


engravings. prove them on 
so you can make 
a side-by-side comparison with the 
cartons you are now using.” 

A Dupont Plastics ad suggests an 
imaginary test: “Imagine yourself 
looking up through an open shutter, 
with translucent plastic slats, at a 
lighted fluorescent tube. Glaring rays 
from the lamp strike directly at your 
eyes. But, by moving away from the 
lamp, the angle between your eyes and 
the light changes. The direct light 
rays are intercepted by the slats and 
softly diffused. Louverglas is based 
on the same principle.” 

And Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
ask you to “Take a few strokes with 
a Disston Bite-Rite File on a metal 
specimen, and save the chips. Now 
repeat this operation, using an ordi- 
nary file. Compare the two sets of 
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NEW UNBREAKABLE 
TWO-EDGED BLADE 


Saves 25% or More on 
High Speed Sawing Costs 










wow iT woens 


SPEND $i OR $2. . PROVE 
YOU CaN SAVE HUNDREDS 


‘ 


SRS Avenel 





(AAR aN TEEO 
‘Sma TTERPROOF 
UARAMTEED 
UMBRE AN ABLE 











vtLore . ' a . 


MILLERS FALLS COMPANY 


GREENFIELO, MASSACHUSE 





Notice how the majority of 


chips. 
the chips cut by the Disston Bite-Rite 
File are heavy, long and curling—like 
chips from a lathe tool. Contrast 
them with the greater percentage of 
short, light, uneven fragments cut by 
the ordinary file. These chips show 
how you can make important savings. 
Disston Bite-Rite Files take off more 
metal with each stroke, so that fewer 
strokes are required.” 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
quotes authorities who “agree that 
nine out of ten industrial plants in 
the country are in need of new wir- 
ing. Nine out of ten plants are losing 
money today through invisible power 
losses.” Illustration is pretty dra- 
matic: thieving fingers drawing a bill- 
fold from under a sleeping man’s pil- 
low. “It’s 9 to 1 you're losing money 
now.” 

The “For Whom the Bell Tolls” in- 
“What?!! Another Shut- 
CENSORED Screw 
Conveyor?” Not on a Rex Screw 
Conveyor (Chain Belt Company of 
Milwaukee). 

Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., ad reads 
News ads 


McGivena. 


fluence: 


down on that 


like those famous Dail) 
penned by the genius 
Starts “Herman’s was a little place 
down near the railroad tracks. Her- 
man kept a neat stock, dressed a nice 
window, had a neon sign, set a good 
table, was polite to everybody, made 
coffee with electric percolators, paid 
his bills promptly, kept his radio 
turned down, used only real creamery 
butter, opened early and stayed late 

. . but Success was passing him by. 


Men’s 


knockout, but drew no business men. 


His Business Lunch was a 
The smart younger set never dropped 
in. On Sunday afternoon, when the 
Lunch 


other two Delicatessen and 





places up the street had all their reia 
tives working, and customers stand 
ing in rows, Herman read the funnies 
...” And so on, all about a “litth 
book,” Jinx Falkenburg and display 
ideas. 

We're curious to know who is re 
sponsible for the other four bearings 
in a Stamets Die-Finishing Machine 
“21 out of 25 are TIMKEN Bear 
ings,” says a Timken Roller Bearin 
Company ad. 

The approach direct: “If Ice cost 
you more than $1.25 per ton... clip 
The Vilter Mfg. Co. 
Why do we love this ad: “For Ben 


this coupon.” 


delari Jig Performance Use Bendelar 

Jigs. F. N. Bendelari. 

U.S.A.” 

Directory Advertising 
The predominant impression we got 

from the 1941 issue of Thomas’ Reg 


Joplin, Mo. 


ister (just the thing for a quiet week 
end in bed) is that almost all the 
advertisers in it have not only scrupu 
lously neglected to do any selling, but 
have also carefully withheld buying 
information. Evidently the last as 
sistant copywriter gets the job of writ 
ing T.R. copy, and if T.R. is as good 
as its publishers say it is, then it’s a 
shame. Right at the moment your 
prospect first finds you, why go cold 
on him? 

What gets us is that the lack of in 
formation apparently has nothing to 
do with the lack of space. A little 
inch ad by Huot Manufacturing Com 
pany has reasons for buying a Drill 
Index, but Western Felt Works didn’t 
put on either side of an insert a single 
strong, distinctive fact which might 
be helpful in buying. 

Well, we can’t very well miss Jen 
kins Valve ir two colors right smack 
on the front cover. A very attractive 
ad it is, too, with valves large and 
life-like in natural brass color—and 
maybe all Jenkins wants to do is re 
mind people, the many people who 
must think about valves—that vali 
mean Jenkins. Still, we wish they had 


; 


one extra line in this ad that sa 
something like that—or said 99.6‘ 


Jenku 


Valves, or something. You know. 


of industry’s leaders use 


Selling can be done in a catalo 
Bot field Labor. 
tories Company, in an inch, has roo 
to tell about “Ada-Stik Plastic Ins 
being “the all ten 
Reclaimable 


No law against it. 


lation Cement” 
perature insulation. 
to 1000 deg. F. 


use 2000 deg. F. 


Recommended tf: 
Sticks tight to a 
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“ ES... we're flooded 

with orders... 

plants going full blast and still we 

can’t handle all the business. So we 

plan to do prestige advertising this 

year.” The President settled back in 

his chair with a smile, and an air of 
finality. 


“Sounds like sense,” commented his 
Visitor, “if I understand what you 
mean by prestige advertising. By the 
way, just what do you mean by pres- 
tige advertising?” 


“Oh, you know,” replied the Presi- 
dent. “Keep our name before the pub- 
lic . . . good looking ads .. . all that 
sort of thing. Naturally we don’t 
want inquiries or orders for we haven't 
anything to sell.” 
“Haven’t anything to sell?” echoed 
the Visitor. “I wonder.” 
“Maybe it sounds silly,” he continued, 
“but I'm wondering whether you and 
| aren’t faced with the toughest selling 
job we've ever tackled . . . one that 
will take far more ingenuity than it 
has ever required simply to get orders 
. one that will take harder-hitting, 
‘Tell All’ advertising copy ... and 
more effective, action-getting adver- 
tising mediums than we've ever needed 
before. 
“Your business is like mine. We can’t 
deliver nearly all of the orders coming 
in. Among our disappointed custom- 
ers are scores and hundreds of good 
concerns with whom we have done 


business . . . with whom we'd very 
much like to do business right now 

with whom we must do business 
ag as soon as this hectic flush of 
= ders is over, or we'll be in a 
dad way. 


What are these disappointed custom- 


el ing to do about it? Wait for 
us... for several years, perhaps? Or 
will they buy elsewhere . . . perhaps 
ur ‘' competitive product? And 


may find this other product sat- 
ry. How long will it take them 

‘eget about us and our products? 
can we keep them sold? Cer- 
not by running advertising that 
ply pretty . . . boasting about 
sy we are... or repeating such 
ides as ‘we too are helping our 
's Defense.’ 


...SO we plan 
to do prestige advertising...’ 





“Great Scott, man we've got a 
whale of a job to do with these disap- 
pointed customers. We've got to make 
them understand our present predica- 
ment. We've got to keep telling them 
about our products and so make 
them want to use our products when 
we can again make deliveries. We've 
got to keep them liking us, in spite 
of the fact that we can’t do anything 
for them right now. 


“Can’t do anything for them? No, 
that’s wrong. We can do something 

we can do a lot. For example, 
here’s one type of thing we can do— 


“A Chicago firm . . . overloaded with 
orders as we are . is advertising a 
new service called the ‘Old Customers 
Department.’ It’s on the job 24 hours 
a day. Old Customers, and new ones, 
too, get personal attention from the 
sales force whether their orders can be 
filled or not. Sometimes they give the 
customer a part of what he wants. 
Again, maybe they help him locate a 
used machine to help out for the time 
being. But in every instance the cus- 


tomer gets attention ... and lots of it. 


“And what about our sales forces? If 
we set the pace with advertising that 
doesn’t try to sell. . . nor to serve... 
how can we expect our salesmen to 
keep doing a good job? 

“Mark this . .. one of our biggest jobs 
is to show our salesmen how to work 
during this time when we can’t de- 
liver goods. Advertising, well planned 
and well executed, can do the biggest 
part of this job for us. If we don’t 
do it, I’m afraid we'll all go soft and 
be helpless when real order-getting be- 
comes tough again. 


Prestige Advertising?” Sure I’m for 
prestige advertising provided it really 
builds prestige by saying and doing 
something vital. But you can’t do that 
with inane, pretty advertisements. 


é 
IN 


PUTMAN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


737 N. Michigan 
CHICAGO 





’ 


“To whom should we advertise? To a 
lot of miscellaneous people who have 
little or nothing to do with using or 
buying our products? Or should we 
continue to advertise to the men who 
really run plants . .. men who use our 
kind of products . . . men who specify 
and buy? 


“I don’t need answer that. You and I 
both know that today we can’t use 
froth, frills or foam to do the tough 
selling before us. We've got to talk 
hard-headed sense . . . to real “he-men’ 
who run plants . . . and to do it, we 
need hard-hitting, action-getting ad- 
vertising mediums.” 

To do effective prestige advertising in 

the chemical process and food fields, 

check up on what you get in the “ac- 
tion-getting” publications, CHEM- 

ICAL EQUIPMENT PREVIEW and 

FOOD EQUIPMENT PREVIEW. 

They give you... 

a. Over 50,000 non-duplicated proc- 
ess circulation .. . over 25,000 in 
chemical process plants . . . over 
30,000 in food manufacturing 
plants. 


b. PROOF that the “right men in 
the right plants” actually read 
these publications . . . with actual 
response from these men who run 
these plants and buy your type of 
products. 

c. High visibility 
tisement alongside editorial. 


. every adver- 


d. Space to suit your needs .. . from 
Standard Units of 3'14"x434” to 
large 7x10” ads. 


e. Maximum economy . . . costs are 
low in spite of far greater circula- 
tion coverage of these fields. 
ese publications give you prestige 

These publicat give you prestig 


with the men you must keep sold. .. 
the men who use and buy equipment. 
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clean surface and dries out to full 
thickness applied. ¢ be painted 
Ww aterproofed.” 

Now Graton & Knight are smart 
for using 
a listing of branch offices and distrib- 
utors, following selling copy on Re- 
search Belting on the front. 

So many of the little ads all say 
the same thing—except for name and 
iddress. A few, like the Carlyle John- 
son Machine Company, take the 
trouble to include, for example, a 
table of dimensions, so as to be of 
some practical assistance in purchas- 
ing. But: “Drop Forgings of High- 
est Grade. Send Blueprints or Sam 
ple.” Why should we apply to 
Rockford Drop Forge Company rather 
than to any of the other little drop 


forge “inchers’? Not just because 


this one ippears on 3977, 3979, 3983, 
$990, and 4016 (at least). 

"McGill Castings Cut Your 
which, again, is 


“McGill 


Mind you, we don’t mean these ads 


Here's 
Costs,” shade stut 
dier than merely Castings.” 
shouldn’t carry all necessary product 
detail and specifications — obviously, 
that’s the main function of Thomas’. 
We're looking for all that and an 
extra something.” Ads like that of 
M. Mefzeer Co., 
Marketing Problems Into Profits with 
Modern Merchandise Mov 
ers.” And Chicago Wheel & Mfe 
Company's (grinding wheels), “150°, 
LONGER LIFE.” Ditto 
Electric Co. with “LOW 
EASY TO USE—-Reads 


which states, “ Turn 
Metzger 
oli nian 
COST 
Directly to 
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AMERICAS PLUS 
ws PHILLIPS SCREWS 








>» the back of their insert for 





assemery costs 


By AMERICAN PLUS scaews GENOINE PHILLIPS 





saceucres’Se arm | AMERICAN <~ 


SCREWS 


AME mNC AN mE COMPAR) PROVIDER: © 


Range,” a little 


about an electrode in- 


0.lpH Over Full 
inch ad 
strument. 
Can't 
Label’s page, “Let a Label Do 


ignore the selling of Ev- 
eread) 
It,” although we'll grant this type of 
supplier must do more selling. 


Ediphone, with 


just about everything a good ad any 


Great insert for 


place ought to have. Good, straight 
Nash Pumps. 


100 karat insert for American Screw, 


listing for A genuine 


complete with comparative buying 


chart, good pictures, plenty sales talk, 


The best 
advertiser we've hit in 9,061 
Worth 
and taking a peek, people. 


etc. Here’s a prize winner. 
Thomas’ 
pages. digging out your 
Thomas’ 

And let’s give a nice big hand 
to H. Mayoh, American Screw’s 
sales promotion manager, for this 
splendid piece of buying promo- 
tion. 

That’s our high note, and we guess 
that’s our best place to call it a day. 
We hope this isn’t love’s labor lost, 
and the only moral we have to pass 
along to you for this kind of copy is 
—prepare the most efficient doggone 
“buying information” ad you can. 
When you're perfectly satisfied with 
it, sit down and add some “sell” 
to it, using as many more words, pic- 
tures and space as you can justify for 
your particular business and competi- 
tion. 


Thomas. 


Toodle doo, 


Boos-of-the-Month: to Borg & Beck 


Division of Borg-Warner Corporation 
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for starting another analogy campai; 
that will probably go on forev: 
a Gem! 


"Name (Then a space 


_ 


enter the name.) 37 other gems h 
an equal chance of being named 

yet it’s a one to two bet that you sa 
‘Diamond.’ That’s what popular 
does!” Then you are asked to “Na 
a Clutch! 


way tor clutches, too . 


and “It works the sa 
you'll h 
Borg & Beck most often when , 
ask your automobile colleagues to s 
out the first clutch name they th 
of.” 

Also a Boo to Felt & Tarrant Mj 
Company for a similar analogy hay 





even less significance. “To a news 
photographer, ‘Cheesecake’ means pix 
tures like this,” pointing a shap 
diving board decoration. Then: “To 
a business man ‘Comptometer Econ 


omy’ means accurate figures fast 


with less eye and nerve strain.” Ai 





other ad explains what “Soojee”’ mean 


to a sailor. 


Boost-of-the-Month: 1 o 
Bearings 


Bantam 
Corporation, never hitherto 
advertiser of ours, for a 


Life format page showing newsworthy 


a favorite 


examples of Bantam Bearings in use, 
such as those helping operate the 
movable span in the new pontoon- 
supported bridge at Seattle. 


THE Copy CHASERS 





Cleveland Tractor 
Promotes Brown 


Steve C. Brown, formerly with the 
nd sales-promotion departments, and 
recently serving as assistant advert 
manager, The Cleve 
land Tractor Com 
pany, Cleveland, has 
been promoted to 
advertising manager 
Previous to his con 
nection with The 
Cleveland Tractor 
Company, Mr. Brown 
was engaged in sales 
and advertising with 
the Minneapolis 
Moline Power Imple 
ment Company 

Earlier in his busi 
ness €Careé kt, Mr 
Brown was employed 
yn the West coast in advertising and 
uctivities, and spent the depressiot 
in the United States Marine Corps 
in military service at the Naval An 
tion, Sunnyvale, Calif 


Warmee Goes to M-H 


Roy H. Warmee, formerly sales 
wer, Philadelphia Coke Company 
been appointed sales promotion n 
Minneapolis‘Honeywell Regulator ‘ 
pany Minneapolis. Mr. Warmee w 
National Howard G. Ford award tor 
standing achievement in sales manag 
in 1937 and his national chairman 
1940 award 





Ss. C. BROWN 


























Some of the Key Men 
who read COTTON 
AND Write! 





R. A. Newman, Asst. Purc. Agt. 
Dallas Cotton Mills, Dallas, Texas 
Robert Newell, Supt. 

Ashland Corp., Jewett City, Conn. 
James E. Britt, Asst. Sec. & Treas. 
Hart Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Tarboro, N. C. 

Walter Sutton, Mgr. 

Nova America, 

Rio De Janeiro, Brazil 

Wm. Bowker, Agent 
Narragansett Mills, 

Fall River, Mass. 

James Walton, Supt. 

Caldwell Linen Mills, 

Iroquois, Canada 

Ashby L. Baker, Vice-Pres. 
Virginia Mills, Inc., 
Swepsonville, N. C. 

W. G. E. Aird, Gen. Mgr. 

The Montreal Cottons, Ltd., 
Valleyfield, Canada 

Fred V. Traut, Asst. Supt. 
Globe Dye Works, 

Philadelphia, Penn. 

J. M. Gayle, Supt. 

Ross Fabrics, Inc., 

Morganton, N. C. 

W. W. Saunders, Supt. 
Caswell Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Yanceyville, N. C. 

W. Rodman Derr, Supt. 

The Columbia Mills, Inc., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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1941 Booklet Listings 
Pulled over 3,000 Inquiries“ 








Includes only inquiries cleared through 
the publication, Doubtless an even 
greater number were received directly, 


by advertisers. 


Over 3,000 requests for advertisers’ literature were cleared 
through COTTON’S offices last year, as a result of 25-word 
listings in the publication’s regular “Booklet Service” section. 
This section is of necessity printed in small type and makes 
rather difficult reading. Such heavy response, therefore, 
clearly indicates the thoroughness with which COTTON is 
read. 


The important point is that the majority of these inquiries 
were from men who COUNT! 


positions in the textile industry and who play an important 


from men who hold responsible 





part in the purchase of equipment and supplies. Their in- 
quiries give definite proof of readership—READERSHIP among 
men who are interested in what advertisers have to offer them 


and their mills. 


If you're looking for a textile sales medium with READERSHIP 
—influential, BUYING readership, then COTTON, Serving the Tex- 
tile Industries, is your logical choice. For COTTON not only has the 
largest paid circulation of any textile publication actually among 
U.S. textile mills—it is READ for its practical operating and man- 
agement information, and its readers are the BUYING BACKBONE 


of the Industry! 





GRANT BUILDING. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
-"UTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL ¢ ELECTRICAL SOUTH @ SOUTHERN HARDWARE e SOUTHERN POWER and INDUSTRY 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





Hospital Service 


And Market Expanding 


@ THAT the hospital market is ex- 
panding is suggested by the fact that 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation predicts 
an increase of twenty per cent in con- 
struction this year as compared with 
1940. In addition to the construction 
of new buildings, there is marked ac- 
tivity in modernization. The total of 
new building and modernization work 
for 1941 is conservatively estimated 
at $100,000,000. 

The reason for the current expan- 


The na- 


tional policy is definitely in the 


sion is easy to understand. 


direction of providing medical and 
hospital care for all who need it, re- 
gardless of their ability to pay. On 
the other hand, a large number of 
people who are not “medically indi- 
gent,” but who found hospital bills 
a burden, are now taking advantage 
of the opportunity to assure adequate 
hospital service for themselves and 
their families through the numerous 
group hospitalization plans which have 
been put in effect during the past few 
years. 

Dr. C. Rufus Rorem, director of 
the Commission on Hospital Service 
of the American Hospital Association, 
contributed an interesting article to 
the twenty-fifth anniversary number 
of Hospital Management, published in 
February, reporting an enrollment of 
6,000,000 in the sixty-six approved 
hospital service plans, and predicting 
that the hospitals would receive more 
than $35,000,000 from the service 
plans this year. 

In the same issue Dr. S. S. Gold- 
water, head of the Associated Hospital 
Service Plan, of New York, predicts a 
vast expansion of the program by the 
inclusion of lower rates for ward 
service to enable many in the low in- 
come brackets to pay at least a part 
of their care, thus relieving the public 
hospitals of a part of the heavy load 
which they are now endeavoring to 
carry. 

In the same number, Dr. George 
O'Hanlon, medical director of the 
Jersey City Medical Center, reviews 


the changes and developments in the 
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design and construction of hospitals, 
to make them fireproof, efficient in 
operation and equipped to supply all 
patient needs. He points out that the 
typical hospital of today is a sky- 
scraper, and contains all of the me- 
chanical equipment common to large 
buildings, plus the many service fa- 
cilities required for hospital operation. 

Hospitals are serving many more peo- 
ple than ever before, with a consequent 
steady increase in plant and equip- 
ment. Asa market, it justifies regular 
and intensive cultivation by adver- 
tisers.—C. J. Fotry, Associate Editor, 
Hospital Management. 


Sub-Contracting Spreads 
Industrial Markets 


THE FULL IMPACT of the de- 
fense program is about to be felt in 
the metal-working industry. Time is 
the most important factor of all in 
manufacturing defense goods; it over- 
shadows costs and even topmost efh- 
ciency. “Get munitions produced,” is 
the national command being observed 
by industry. Speed is all-important. 

To utilize all the available machines 
in the country, sub-contracting of 
defense work is being widely em- 
ployed. Both Germany and England 
have farmed out large percentages of 
total armament output; the United 





An envelope attached to the front of a four- 
page folder is used to carry a sample of 
Roxalin's new Rincontrol finish, thus permit- 
ting the prospect to inspect the features 
which are explained in detail on the inside 
pages. The folder is printed in blue and black 


States is in the process of doing th 
same thing. Washington authoritie 
still say that the best job of sub 
contracting has been done by the ma 
chine tool industry. Many companic 
in fields unrelated to machine tools— 
printing machinery, laundry machin 
ery, carpet making—are manufactu: 
ing parts and complete machines fo 
machine tool builders. In one case 
food processing company bought 
modern machine shop and became 
sub-contractor on a munitions job. 

Despite the emphasis on speed of 
production, the metal-working indus 
try has good reason for exerting every 
possible effort to keep prices down 
The American people want to avoid 
war inflation. If prices get out of 
hand, the government is certain to put 
a ceiling on prices, as it did in used 
machinery. A _ real premium is put 
today on plant efficiency and produc 
tivity per worker, especially with the 
trend of wages upward. 

The pinch caused, or about to be 
caused, by the scarcity of some raw 
materials is leading to substitute ma- 
terials which call for redesign of 
products. When one material loses 
out to another “for the emergency 
period,” who can say that it hasn’t 
lost out for a longer time? A terrific 
battle between competitive materials 
is foreshadowed after the war is over. 
—BuRNHAM FInney, Editor, Amer 
ican Machinist. 

Monsanto Appoints Three 
Divisional Advertising Managers 


The Monsanto Chemical Company ha 
recently delegated complete responsibilit 
and authority for all its advertising to thre« 
divisional advertising managers: Joseph P 
Quine, St. Louis, will supervise advert 
ing and promotion for products of the 
Phosphate Division and Rubber Chem: 
Department: Robert L. Taylor, St. Lou 
will supervise advertising and promoti 
for products of the Organic Chemicals ar 
Merrimac Division, and James R. Tur: 
bull, Springfield, Mass., will be manag 
in charge of Plastics Division advertisi 
and promotion 

Gardner Advertising Company, 
Louis, continues as agency for all instit 
tional and business paper activity, W 
S. M. Gallard as copy chief for the M 
santo account 


Libbey-Owens-Ford 
to Fuller & Smith & Ross 


Libbey - Owens - Ford Glass Compa: 
Toledo, has appointed Fuller & Smit! 
Ross to handle its advertising. 


Beaumont, Heller Adds Two 


Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, | 
Reading, Pa., has been appointed to | 
dle advertising for Orr @& Sembow 
makers of steam boilers, and the Interst 
Chemical Mfg. Company, manufacturer 
chemicals and insecticides 
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PAPER and PULP MILL CATALOGUE 
(3 The Place lo Present Your Sales Fadi 


The accepted reference source for 
factual and informative material 
.\ needed in paper and pulp production 














| THE ONLY BOOK 
OF ITS KIND... 


a a combined Buyers’ Catalogue 





us Service and Engineering Hand- 
book comprising descriptive in- 
oid formation about machinery, 
equipment and materials, in 











- conjunction with graphs, fig- 2 
a ures, tables and other pertinent : ~~ 
1 data for paper and pulp mill 


the operators. | Zn. 
b am 
qusit" | 


word 










iis Wi: Nil 
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OK 





THE 1941 EDITION 


Ds 
_SI4, cy will give you 12 months of constant 

# representation in the pulp and paper 
manufacturing field. 


COPY NOW DUE—RESERVE SPACE TODAY! 


A PERFECT COMBINATION FOR ADVERTISING RESULTS 


Tie-in your catalogue sales facts with advertisements in The Paper Industry and 
Paper World, monthly educational news magazine. It has the largest net paid cir- 
culation to mills and their operating and supervisory personnel in charge of opera- 
tions, of any paper published in this field. 


Our representative will gladly outline the possibilities which the 
paper and pulp manufacturing market offers, giving facts and 


1" figures to aid you in mapping out your advertising program. 
" The Paper Industry and 

paper pe the 
PUBLICATIONS, Inc., 59 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO  e. 


Catalogue are devoted 
exclusively to pulp and 
paper manufacturing. 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR FEBRUARY ISSUES OF February Advertising 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS Up 9.66% Over Year Ago 




















ee a @ FEBRUARY issue of business 
papers carried 9.66 per cent more ad 
Pages Pages vertising this year than similar issue 
Industrial Group 1941 1940 1941 1940 of 1940, according to reports of 111 
‘ra - oe By Ayer Se 125 70 ato Pel tel ery yh . publications show n in the accompany - 
ews (w) (11x Practical Builder (10x15) 12. §15 ing tabulation. The gain for the first 
16) . *. 40 40 Printing 08 eKboeseneees 40 35 two months of the year was 11.46 
=e wed moe S Sue 1O] 9] ice ena cr A ‘a. e- per cent abov e the Same issues a year 
A me in Machinist (bi-w). 263 216 Purchasing Pree ; 85 57 ago. 
sp roe 7. ; ad = ~ Railway Age (w)......... 135 0) Eighty-one publications in the in- 
eecmneaiia I errs ‘ hisw) a 4 oe pi _— ‘ a bs ~iae 30 30) dustrial classification showed an aver- 
Aviation 183 101 Manufacturer . 102 == age increase of 11.36 per cent for 
Bak Help. ( v.) 115 112 Roads & Streets , 52 50 February issues, and a 13.96 per cent 
; 7 he pes Be _— = aa es gr alana & Industry 4 gain for the two-month period as 
Ciena tai - - a - % compared with 1940 figures. 
Chemical & Metallurgica Telephony (w) ......... 68 64 The trade group of nineteen papers 
= > — : a 137 Textile Worl eererrtt. wa was 2.57 per cent ahead of February, 
Coal Age .. $79 82 : ~oe +r hg p ate 90 29 1940, issues, and 3.16 per cent above 
Construction Methods (8% 1 ates ee. ae a the first two months of last year. 
( a , 5133 Bit A ‘ ae x arsed + = 2 Class pepers, as indicated by the 
Tysscel Bowser 8 Dene! Teas My ae of + toga — — oe -- reports of eleven publications, carried 
portatior 2 +4 Wood-Working Machiner, 6.16 per cent more business in Feb- 
Diesel Progress (81x11) 7 40 (412x6)) rtT +5 47 ruary issues this year than a year ago, 
— - : ignt be * wer >> = “wn | alm GAse and 3.74 per cent more for the com- 
Flectrical South | | $5 0 . . parable two-month period. 
Electrical West $66 -§ 45 Trade Group In the tabulation in the February 
Engineering @ Mining jours American Druggie $358 iaomn, the Sguems for Heating, Piping 
il s 96 Amesicon Resecter .. "e112 16 ‘§ Air Conditioning and those for 
Ey ! . | ering News-Record eo Boor &e Shoe R sorder tw) 96 112 Heating & Ventilating were transposed 
ee ena “*e ding upply News... 50 36 and should have read as follows: Heat- 
recto 165 131 ommercial Car Journal.... 84 6 ing, Piping & Air Conditioning, Jan., 
Food Industri 66 60 Domestic Engineering ... 61 55 1941, 112 pages, Jan., 1940, 111 
- | ry z 66 mi " Mc . esrguinss ¥ \ a 61 - pages; Heating & Ventilating, Jan., 
Ga \, e (bi-w) 5] 667 Farm Implement News (bi-w) 61 57 1941, 41 pages, Jan., 1940, 50 ae 
Heatir Piping & Air Cor Hardware Age (bi-w) 14] 145 


‘ Neionine 55 7 Ey ee see G. M. Basford Company 
cating & Vi ! tilatis y 1‘ 0 ‘ "7 | . 
; : owe os ‘ Marks 25th Anniversary 











Hit » Machine Tox : 
BI B s] 4l , me Mida s ( riterior : , : 4 6 . 
" K (4'/2x01/7) 56 ) Motor 118 8] G. M. Basford Company, New York 
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y { it ) 10s 8 Mumbing @ Meatine lcurnal 6 24 versary, March 14, 
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| iry Age 45 46 Southern Automotive Journal 4 4? and friends 
M | Southern Hardware ae Y 60 55 In its New York 
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Macl ; l¢ porting Goods Deak ph ed and Cleveland ofhce 
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Manu mturer Ry rd 2 19 Tot ] 1217 1 284 “* 
het Dadi neenh wires ' 1.0] tye six people, anc : 
aaions 04 69 Stas Win among its chients are = 
M Brey 7 “ ass I four with which it = 
Mot Bi , 44 Advertising Age (w) (105% started The agency 
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64) 03 460) Industrial Marketing . 47 29 hoe TING § — - 
, . ast year, ranking in hith place, havi 
National Petrol News (w) 66 66 Modern Hospital . ; : 85 90 moved up a place from the oor ea yea 
Nat na reo onet 7 9g? tion s Schools 39 19 —" . — , —_ ss t 
(w) 8 2 Nati asecceces Roger L. Wensley is president 
O G | (w) Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 116 102 
(9x12) St t “\7 Restaurant Management 19 4] 
em 2437 .4 Trathe World (w) 64 56 . . 
Oil Weekly (w) 38 ' Bull Dog Electric Appoints 
The Paper Industr | , : : ’ 
‘L I Su ; Tota 654 616 The Bull Dog Electric Products Cor 
rer 4 ad 5,4 5S 
. ee sie ae — pany, Detroit, has appointed Brooke. 
Paper Mill (w) $121 §112 SIncludes special issue Includes classi Smith. French &@ Dorrance, Inc., Detroi 
Paper Trade J | (w)..§ 67$T*153 fed advertisit Last issue estimatec and New York, to handle the advertising 
Penal Points 64 5] tFive issues. Three issues Two edi of its electrical equipment used in the i: 
Pe Engines S59 $95 tions only French edition suspended dustrial, commercial and residential build 
: i 
| & Quarry 58 5 temporarily since August, 1940 ing fields 
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, Coal’s uses in our modern world assume 
added importance with National Defense 
s needs. Hence, COAL AGE’S April issue 
planned to post upwards of 12,000 paid sub- 
. scribers on best technique for meeting this 
and post-war problems. The new spirit of 
progressiveness now at work throughout this 
e industry is typified by the fact that from 
a 1935 through 1940 coal mined mechanically 
ote < has increased from 13.5% to about 35% of 
: as the total U. S. A. output. 
= — 
EERING AND Since 1866, E. & M. J. has been the inter- 
C JOURNAL national authoritative technical business pub- 
lication of the metal and non-metallic mining 
industries. Written for the mining executive, 
| the engineer, the metallurgist and the re- 
| ; ; 
sponsible operating heads of mines, mills and 
| smelters, E. & M. J. has a world-wide circu- 


lation of over 14,000 paid subscribers. 


Annually COAL MINING CATALOGS of- 
fer every manufacturer of coal-mining equip- 
ment or supplies the most economical and 
satisfactory method for cataloging their prod- 
ucts for convenient “buying” reference use 


by the key men who specify and buy equip- 





ment and supplies for the industry . . . 1941 
edition forms close May 31st. Minimum 
: guaranteed distribution 4,500 copies. 
7 . . 
’ No major industry is more scattered or iso- 
lated than that of metal and non-metallic 
b.: CATALOGS mining . . . Hence, the mining man’s daily 
; need for the dependence upon the annual 
: buying service rendered by METAL & NON- 
: METALLIC MINING CATALOGS 
And now, the 1941 edition offers every man- 
ufacturer selling this market added values at 
lower cataloging costs. 1941 edition forms 
close March 31st. Minimum guaranteed dis- 
; tribution 6,500 copies. 
° 





THE COAL MINE DIRECTORY issued 
yearly in compact form is the manufacturer’s 
(and his salesman’s) selling guide to pros- 
pects throughout the U. S. A. and Canadian 
coal industry . . . Contains a complete list of 
all active mines and personnel in the United 
States and Canada having a capacity in ex- 
cess of 100 tons daily—including relevant 
production data per mine. In addition, you 
can order individual state directories for con- 
venient use by district sales staffs. 




























Moving [an 
On King Coal’s Major Problems For ‘41 


Fuel requirements for rearmament compel still greater and more widespread 
efficiency if the coal industry is to do its part in the National Defense pro- 


gram. When the country reverts to normal economy, competition in all 
lines of industry will enter a new era of intensification. Victory in the 


“Battle of the Fuels” will go to the most efficient producers. 


For years it was the boast—and the defense—of the coal mining industry 
that the mine was “not a factory”. That idea is no longer tenable. Today, 
except in mobility, the modern mine is taking on more and more the attri- 
butes of a factory. As this movement gathers momentum through the in- 
creasing employment of machines and mechanized methods, management 


must successfully coordinate man-power with the machine. 


COAL AGE’S April Pre-Cincinnati Convention Number will be devoted 
editorially to the broad vital subject of coordinating Men, Management and 
Machines for national defense NOW-—and for the post-war period 
Forms close March 17th. 


Have you received COAL AGE’S complete story of “Men, Ma- 
chines & Management” as told in the folder “Moving in on King 
Coal’s Number 1 Problem for ’41”? If not we'll be glad to send 


you a copy. 


Coal Age 


330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Member A.B.C.—Member A.B.P. 
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Organized Advertising 


headquarters in New York, but this 
was short-lived because of business 
conditions, and with funds diminish 
ing in 1932 his services were dispensed 
with. 

All during these years, G. D. Crain, 
Jr. publisher, INpUsTRIAL MaRKeT- 
ING, had been of great help and en- 
couragement to the association. When- 
ever we needed advice on programs, 
whenever we didn’t have the money 
with which to publish our own re- 
ports of meetings, whenever we needed 
an extra speaker, or an award for 
our advertising exhibits, G.D. came 
through. And so, in 1932, when it 
was no longer possible to retain a full- 
time secretary, arrangements were 
made whereby we had the part-time 
services of Mildred R. Webster with 
desk space in the Chicago ofhce of 
INDUSTRIAL MarketiNG. This plan 
of operation continued until 1936, 
when Miss Webster started to give her 
full time to the affairs of NIAA and 
a separate headquarters ofhce was 
established. With both offices in the 
same building, the close association 
and codperation between the two or- 
Zanizations continues. 

Local chapters of the NIAA meet 
at least once a month, with many 
supplementary clinic meetings and 
regional conferences to further in- 
crease the educational value of the 
association. The next annual confer- 
ence and exposition will be held at 
the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Can- 
ada, Sept. 17-19, with the Industrial 
Advertisers Association of Ontario 
host to the mecting. 

One of the most valuable develop- 
ments of the association’s work has 
been the projects sponsored by the 
local chapters. Under these activities 
much time and study has been given 
to important phases of industrial ad- 
vretising and marketing and the re- 
sults made available to the member- 
ship. Among these may be listed the 
annual survey of industrial advertising 
budgets, study of what happens to 
direct mail; publishers’ statement 
torms; advertisement building check- 
chart; catalog practice; case studies of 
successful advertising campaigns; how 
to get good photographs; and many 
others. 

The growth of the association no 
doubt has been due to the fine leader- 


ship it has had down through the 
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CRESCENT fOmk COMPANY JAMESTOWN, SY.” 


CRESCENT LU BS 


Giving the customer some appreciation of 
delivery problems and asking their indul- 
gence on delayed shipments is being han- 
dled in a variety of ways in business paper 
copy, among which is this page of the 
Crescent Tool Company, in "Mill & Factory” 
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years, men who have given liberally 
of their time and energies to further 
the cause of industrial advertising, as 
a result of which it has become one 
of the most important factors in the 
marketing of industrial products. 
This year the association is fortunate 
in having a strong group of officers: 
President, Richard P. Dodds, mana- 
ger advertising and sales promotion, 
Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, 
O.; four vice-presidents: E. J. Goes, 
advertising manager, Koehring Cor- 


Milwaukee; Herbert V. 


Mercready, sales promotion manager, 


porat 10n, 


Magnus Chemical Company, Garwood, 
N. J.; Terry Mitchell, advertising 
manager, Frick Company, Waynes- 
boro, Pa.; W. D. Murphy, Reincke, 
Ellis, Younggreen & Finn, Inc., Chi- 
cago; Louis J. Ott, manager advertis- 
ing department, Ohio Brass Company, 
Mansfield, O.; R. T. 
sistant advertising manager, California 


Reinhart, as- 


Corrugated Culvert Company, Berke- 
ley, Calif.; Secretary-treasurer, E. C. 
Howell, advertising manager, Carboloy 
Company, Inc., Detroit. 

I believe it can be said without fear 
of contradiction, that the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association has 
been the largest single factor in in- 
creasing the volume of industrial ad- 
vertising, and in improving its quality 
and effectiveness. Manufacturers are 
served, because as a group they secure 
more for their industrial advertising 
dollar. Advertising agencies and pub- 









lishers are served because of the in- 
creased interest and the greater volume 
of industrial advertising. All industry 
is served because better industrial ad- 
vertising has helped reduce the cost of 
marketing, which in turn has played 
its part in reducing the cost of indus- 
trial products. 

There are many members who have 
not missed an NIAA meeting for years 
—others say that they never undertake 
any new campaign or promotion with- 
out checking with other association 
members on their experience along 
similar lines. Through this exchange of 
experience alone, thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars have been saved that 
otherwise might have been wasted 
through ill-advised effort. 

Although the association is celebrat- 
ing its nineteenth anniversary at the 
Toronto conference this fall, it seems 
but a few years since we were plan- 
ning our first meeting. While none 
of us feel very old,time has moved 
on and tremendous changes in social 
and economic structure of America 
have taken place. Industry is now 
facing its greatest challenge. With 
close coéperation and strong leader- 
ship we may this year learn how to 
be of the greatest service to our re- 
spective companies through well laid 
marketing plans for the reconstruc- 
tion period that lies ahead and for 
the preservtaion of the American 


system of free enterprise. 


Morse to Government 


John H. Morse, consultant in business 
and industrial affairs, and for thirteen 
years senior vice-president, The Bucher 
Company, Chicago agency, has been re 
leased at the request of the Hon. Wayne 
C. Taylor, Under-Secretary of Commerce, 
for appointment as chief of the newly 
formed division of Commercial and Eco 
nomic Information in the Bureau of For 
eign and Domestic Commerce 


Allegheny Ludlum Uses 
"Information" Inserts 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, is using a heavy blue insert in 
a list of business papers, the format of 
which stimulates the free literature inserts 
used by a number of publications. The 
company's product literature is listed and 
summarized and two business reply cards 
are scored to be torn out and used for 
requesting the material by numbers 

Such inserts have been instrumental 1 
drawing large numbers of requests to pub 
lishers for product literature and it will 
be interesting to see whether the technique 
works the same for a single advertiser 


Sullivan Promoted 

E. C. Sullivan, fermerly Western ad 
vertising manager, has been appointed ad 
vertising director, Hardware Today, Chi 
cago 
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e Market Data Book 


. has been constantly used in 


Says F. IT. MeCAIN, Space Buyer at 
EVANS ASSOCIATES, Chicago Advertising Agency 


“As you know we have been steady users of the Market Data 
Book. It has been constantly used in this department for many 
years. I use it not only for market data and statistical figures, 
but also as a reference book for publications covering the 
various markets. 

“For example, we recently placed a campaign for a manufacturer 
of chemicals and we used the Market Data Book both to 
locate markets for this product and to select media in which 


the advertising is appearing.” 


IN MOST PLACES WHERE BUSINESS PAPER SPACE IS USED 


THE Market Data Book 


/ORK CHICAGO ATLANTA LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
i2nd St. 100 E. Ohio St. Walton Bldg. Garfield Bldg. Russ Bldg. 
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Editorial Standards 


within his industry. Speaking with a 
full knowledge of the problems of his 
industry, he is able to lead construc- 
tive thinking in the solution of those 
problems, thereby greatly accelerating 
progress to higher levels of efficiency, 
customer service, and profits. As a re- 
sult, the alert business executive today 
depends more than ever before on his 
business paper for the news of his in- 
dustry in these days of rapid change— 
in many ways his paper serves as his 
eyes and ears in detecting develop- 
ments and trends that may mean 
much to his success—because all the 
time his business paper, and his busi- 
ness paper alone, is viewing the dev el- 
opments of the day from the point of 
view of their relation te and effect on 
his industry. And not infrequently 
also, the business paper and its editor 
become recognized spokesmen of their 
industry in interpreting its accomplish- 
ments and its service to other groups 
or to the public at large. 

Especially noteworthy during the 
last twenty-five years has been the 
change in format of the editorial 
pages. Within this period new com- 
petition for the time and attention of 
the reader have appeared in the radio, 
the movie, and the general magazine. 
Likewise, the daily newspapers and the 
general magazines have come to ap- 
preciate the interest value of current 
discussions of business. All this has 
stimulated the editors of business pa- 
pers to use more and better prepared 
illustrations, to recognize the possi- 
bilities of more liberal use of white 
space, to adopt more modern type 
faces, and to utilize those other cx- 
pedients that advertisers and the gen- 
eral magazines have found to win 
reader favor and attention. In other 
words, while increasing the authorita- 
tive character of his editorial contents, 
the business paper ecitor has also 
idded much to its attractiveness and 
readability until today the editorial 
format of many business papers com- 
pares favorably with that of popular 
magazines. 

Another phase of the business paper 
editor’s work that has moved to dis- 
tinctly higher levels in recent years 
relates to his use of news regarding 
developments in products or materials 
used by his readers and displayed in 
the advertising pages. At the time 
when INDUSTRIAL MARKETING was 
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An unusual viece of copy which appeared 
in “Electrical Contracting” promoting eco- 
nomic advantages of buying through whole- 
sale distributors and declaring a policy of 
exclusive distributor distribution and a one- 
price standard of The Thomas & Betts Co.., Inc. 


first established as a specialized me- 
dium for the industrial advertising 
field, the “right’”’ of the advertiser to 
mention of his products in the edi- 
torial pages, as a consideration of the 
purchase of advertising space, was 
widely recognized, and as a result, 
“trade puffs” appeared in such pro- 
fusion that readers gave them little 
recognition. It was about twenty- 
five years ago that editors, and the 
more alert advertisers as well, began 
to realize that this practice tended to 
undermine reader confidence and thus 
become of less value to the manufac- 
turers. Out of this has grown the 
present practice, among the more re- 
sponsible editors at least, of accepting 
for publication descriptions of new 
devices and materials solely on the 
basis of their interest to his readers, 
and without consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. While this practice is 
not as yet universal, the trend is def- 
initely in this direction and it is a 
credit to the intelligence of advertisers 
that they share in appreciation of the 
fundamental importance of reader 
confidence to the user of business 
paper space. 

In measuring up to these responsi- 
bilities to his industry, the editor of 
the progressive business paper builds 
the foundation of a successful pub- 
lishing business, for it is only as he 
attracts into his circle of readers the 
alert leaders of the field served by his 


paper that he makes that paper an 
attractive medium for advertisers. It 
is for this reason that alert publishers 
are giving their editors greater free- 
dom in determining editorial policies. 
It is for this reason also that more 
editors are becoming the chief execu- 
tives of their companies and are tak- 
ing with them to their new responsi- 
bilities their appreciation of the fact 
that no business publication can rise 
above the level of its editorial service. 

The influence and recognition of 
the business press have increased tre- 
mendously during the last twenty- 
five years and this increase has been in 
direct proportion to the editorial lead- 
ership displayed. The alert editor is 
today spending more money for staff, 
for traveling expenses, for illustrations 
and art work, to make his publication 
more attractive and more authoritative 
in its field. To the extent to which 
he has done that, he has made his 
publication more indispensable to the 
leaders in his industry and has thereby 
not only justified the existence of his 
publication but has increased the 
profits of his publisher at the same 
time. 

In the new era which is ahead, with 
all of its uncertainties for industry, 
the responsibilities that will rest on 
the editor of the business paper will 
increase, for recognition will come to 
his pubiication only to the degree that 
it renders a constructive service to its 
field. It is to be expected that many 
of those trends that have become ap- 
parent during the last decade or two 
will continue to be reflected in the 
elevation of the editorial standards of 
more papers to the levels now main- 
tained by the more progressive and 
that as this is done, the influence and 
prestige of the business papers will ad- 
vance accordingly. 


Smith Announces Changes 


The W. R. C. Smith Publishing Com 
pany, Atlanta, has promoted A. E. C 
Smith from the New England, New York 
Western Pennsylvania territory to succeed 
the late W. S. Cushion at Cleveland. He 
will represent Cotton, Southern Hardwar 
and Southern Power and Industry 

Frank R. Bell has been appointed to rep 
resent Southern Hardware and Southern 
Power and Industry in the territory for 
merly covered by Mr. Smith. He will als 
represent Cotton in Western Pennsylvania 
and Buffalo, his headquarters. Mr. Bell 
has had fourteen years’ advertising agency 
experience in Atlanta 


Ramsay Promoted 

Harvey L. Ramsay has been appointed 
general sales manager, Porter-Cable Ma 
chine Company, Syracuse, N. Y 
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Over 1,500 Members in 
These 20 District Chapters 
and elsewhere 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
GETTYSBURG 
INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES 
MILWAUKEE 
MONTREAI 
NEW ARK 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
ST. LOUIS 
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WESTERN NEW 
ENGLAND 
YOUNGSTOWN 


If you're leeated where 
there is no chapter, ask 
for information regard- 
ing membership - at - 


large or suggestions for 
establishing a NIAA chap- 


ter im your city. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
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— 
OPY and layout are not the whole job of the industrial advertising manager by a long 
shot. There’s market analysis, publicity, direct mail, industrial movies, sales literature, 
dealer aids, mailing lists and a grand and troublesome conglomeration of things that have 


to be done and done well. 


And there’s that other big group of things to do—based on the extent to which the indus- 
trial advertising man is really sales-minded. Because, unless he is in key with all the activ- 
ities of the sales department, no such advertising manager is doing his present job well. 
Nor has he any worthwhile future with his company (or any company). For, in addi- 
tion to advertising, his job is of necessity that of “assistant sales manager” even tho title 
or recognition be lacking. 


All this adds up to a man-sized job—which keeps any industrial advertising man busy, 
bothered, and far from bored. But the individual who is wise, will weleome help on any 
or all of these functions which he has to perform. Help from hundreds of similarly 


busy industrial advertising men all over the country, who have the same kind of problems. 





Help from neighbors close at hand, who are glad to give it—as evidenced by their partici- 


pation in an NIAA chapter. 


You can share many of the burdens of your job—obtain usable information on all phases 
of this complex responsibility of being an industrial advertising manager, by joining your 
local NIAA chapter. There you will find the active, aggressive, industrial advertising men 
of your neck of the woods (your contemporaries, if you please!) 

You're missing a real bet, as well as some pleasant experiences, if you do not take advan- 
tage of what NIAA can offer you. Get in touch with us now for the whole story, and judge 
for yourself, 


OHIO STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NAME 
COMPANY 
* POSITION 
* ADDRESS 
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National Conference of Business 


The Business Press per Editors, and in recent years 


in the field he served, to have his riv al’s 
glib statement accepted at face value 


by the advertiser, for want of means 


hav e seen these standards 


or inclination to check it. ABC and tices. 


CCA are taken so much as a matter of 


course today, it is difficult to recall wav to “Let the buver know.” 


the confusion of that not so long ago 
era when a circulation Statement was 
solely 


tegrity 


well publicized ABP slogan 


1 matter of the publisher’s in- 
concerned, simply 


1921, a Code of Standards of 





Editorial Practice was adopted by the 


carried 
higher and farther in the code of the 
Associated Business Papers, covering 


advertising as well as editorial prac- 
“Let the buyer beware” has given 


“Tell All,” 
intended as advice to the advertiser, is, 
so far as the better business papers are 
preaching what 


they hav e been learning to practice. 











Could the 


Defense Program Continue 


without clay products and your equipment 


Could Charlie McCarthy get along without Bergen 


The defense program must have clay products, It couldn't manufacture steel, 
or guns, or bullets without them. Refractories are the backbone of defense. 
Defense will require large amounts of brick for its building. And it needs 
structural clay (sewer pipe and drain tile) for installations in ammunition 
and chemical plants. Look at these news items: 


Current defense building includes over 10,000 houses of brick and tile. 
N. J.—1,000 tons of salt glazed units are being used in powder plant. 
Texas—a thousand homes are being erected of cavity brick walls. 
Illinois—munition plants are using over 100 million brick. 


These constitute only a fraction of the defense orders for clay products. 
Brick will come in for an increasingly large portion of defense orders because 
of these advantages over other building materials: (a) Permanency and low 
maintenance cost; b) Speed and ease in meeting demand: (c Bomb-proof 
construction, 


To make the most of this uptrend that 
the clay products industry is enjoying, 


\ place your message in 


\ 
) cuoeyote BRICK & CLAY RECORD 
, iL 9.20 engines > E. \ Bure Chicag 
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As advertisers have become more 
particular regarding editorial quality 
and circulation of business papers, they 
have also become more critical of their 
own use of the space they buy. 

Whether more careful study of the 
advertising medium led to more 
thoughtful consideration of the mes- 
sage, or vice versa, doesn’t particularly 
matter. Both sprang the intensely 
practical demand for more results 
from the advertising dollar. 

Obviously, there was little virtue 
or profit in preparing an important 
message if you did not know where 
it was going. Equally futile was it 
to go to great pains to ascertain what 
paper would take the message to the 
maximum number of Garcias per dol- 
lar, and then fail to send any worth- 
while message. 

This leads to the second significant 
development of this period, the more 
intelligent use of business papers by 
advertisers. Not simply in the ex- 
ternal or physical aspects of the ad- 
vertisements themselves, such as bet- 
ter layout, art and typography. Any 
trade should improve its technique, as 
a matter of course. I mean basic im- 
provement in planning advertising to 
accomplish a given purpose with a 
certain group of people, whether they 
be engineers, or executives, or dealers 
—butchers, bakers or advertising men. 

Fortunately, we seldom hear an ad- 
vertiser today speak of “supporting 
the trade papers,” and thereby admit- 
ting his lack of faith in any real value 
of the advertising to his business. 

And I believe it is safe to say that 
few advertisers now are content just 
to have an advertisement under the 
wire before closing date, in the sim- 
ple faith that “being represented” will 
somehow produce a vaguely desired 
result. 

The forward thinking business papers 
have been extremely helpful in this 
regard, employing modern, scientific 
research techniques not only to im 
prove their editorial service to sub- 
scribers, but also to provide advertis- 
ers useful facts about their markets. 

The NIAA has played a major role 
in the education and inspiration of 
advertisers to prepare effective busi- 
ness paper copy. Advertising agen 
cies have taken their responsibility 
with increasing seriousness, making it 
worth while for men of real ability 
to build their careers in this field. The 
business press of the advertising field 
has contributed mightily to raise the 


























standards of business paper adver- 
tising. 
Advertising managers and _ their 
agency representatives have more and 
more, particularly in the last decade, 
left their desks and gone out to call 
prospects, with 
salesmen or by themselves. They have 
talked with the men who buy and the 


men who use the product, with agents, 


on customers and 


jobbers, dealers and everyone else who 
has anything to do with it. 

Pictures of the plant and meaning- 
less generalities have become a laugh- 
ing stock in advertising circles, where 
not so long ago they were quite the 
accepted thing in business paper ad- 
vertising. Industrial advertising men 
may not actually have nightmares in- 
spired by a  ‘Boo-of-the-Month” 
phobia, but neither have they been 
known to act displeased at receiving 
The Copy Chasers’ accolade. 

Nor are even The Copy Chasers the 
last word, helpful as their comments, 
whether of criticism or praise, have 
been. Men responsible for preparing 
business paper advertising realize, to 
a far greater degree than they did 
twenty-five or even ten years ago, that 
the final and all-important judge is the 
man to whom the advertising message 
is directed. 

Rudyard Kipling’s homely but prac- 
tical quatrain expresses the frame of 
mind with which the users of business 
paper advertising approach their job 


today: 


| keep six honest serving men, 
They taught me all 1 knew, 
Their names are What and Why and 
When 
And How and Where and Who. 


WHO buys the product or influ- 
ences its purchase? 

WHERE is he? 

WHY should he be interested? 

WHAT is there about the product 
that will benefit him? 

HOW can the message be prepared 
so that he will see and read it? 

Answers to these questions require 
endless digging for facts—about the 
product and how it is used, about the 
narket and competition, about atti- 
tudes and buying motives. 

Men who write business paper ad- 
vertisements, whether in advertising 
departments or agencies, have learned 
to dig—or else! Advertisers demand 
results, and the growing volume of 
case histories of successful business 


Paper advertisers, most of which are 


never published for the world to read, 


is evidence that results are being 
secured 
Willard Appoints Allgood 

D. M. Allgood has been appointed 


director of merchandising, Willard Storage 
Battery Company, Cleveland, succeeding 
S. E. Baldwin, who has been named man- 
ager of public relations 


Curtiss Gets Deister 


Spencer W. Curtiss, Inc., Indianapolis, 
has been appointed by Deister Machine 
Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind., maker of 
mining screens. Business papers will be 
used 


Holden to Head 
F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Thomas S. Holden has been elected 
president, F. W. Dodge Corporation, New 
York, succeeding the late Truman S. Mor 
gan. Mr. Holden, a graduate of the 
University of Texas and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, joined the Dodge 
organization in 1919 as chief statistician 
He was made vice-president, in charge of 
statistics and research in 1927, and elected 
a director in 1928. Since 1937 he has 
been editorial director of Architectural 
Record, one of the Dodge group of pub- 
lications and services 

William C. Breed, Jr., Breed, Abbott 
& Morgan, was elected a director and 
Clyde Shute was appointed assistant vice- 
nresident 
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| CONTINUED FROM Pace 25] 


Direct Mail Advertising 


a member of their staff afhliated with 
one of the chapters of the National 


Industrial Advertisers Association. 


My advice to industrial advertisers 
would be to keep always in mind that 
selling and advertising is the art of 
dealing with human emotions. It is 
far more than a cold, methodical pres- 
entation of facts. New prospects are 
moved by logic alone. Usually pros- 
pects are moved by a strange mixture 


ot impulse and intellect. 


As I read and study industrial and 
engineering copy, I find a surprising 
number of instances where the copy- 
writer seems to forget that the en- 
gineering products he is writing about 
are to be purchased and used by hu- 
man beings—and not by robot tech- 
nicians. A sure cure for the industrial 
afflicted with 


“Technitis” is to spend a few hours 


direct mail writer 
each week in the Sales Department, 
reading the daily or weekly reports 
ot the firm’s sales representatives; an- 
alyzing the letters from agents or 
distributors telling of problems they 
encounter in fterreting out prospects, 
and studying the types of appeal that 
will convince the prospect of the ad- 
vantages of the product from the 
standpoint of profit, cost reduction, 
improved production, and the intrinsic 
points that are of interest to him, the 
buyer. 

1 am of the opinion that there is 
need for some new definitions of what 
direct mail is ind is not as a selec 
tive medium of promoting sales, de 
veloping inquiries, and paralleling the 
work of the sales representatvies. Cer 
tainly it is not direct mail when you 
make a blow up of a business papel 
idvertisement and shoot it out to all 
vour lists of customers and prospects, 
That’s only circularizing on a mass 
Ippe il basis, without regard to class 
ihcation 

Mass < reular 7ing 18 not direct mail 


j 


by iny means rather it is the 

} ’ } 
ibuse ot direct ma It’s the 1aZzy 
mans way ind more often the in 


experienced practitioner's method—of 


conducting a direct ma campaign 


This carelessness S going on to a 


surprising extent aii 7/ fri It is 

r ] ’ , / 1] 
not alone confined to sma concerns, 
found mong expe! enced 


rene y nen ind idvertising 


gy managers 


who ought to know better. but who 
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Stanley Electric Tool Division takes advan- 
tage of the delivery problem on large ma- 
chine tools and suggests that many jobs 
being held up for them might be done on 
smaller tools which it has ready for shipment 


are prone to treat direct mail as only 
an incidental part of their program 
of advertising. 

This indifference may be likened to 
an advertiser running a general pub- 
licity campaign and using the same 
page copy in agricultural papers that 
is run in newspapers or industrial busi- 
ness papers. The efhcient advertising 
man will see to it that copy is pre- 
pared to fit the types of reader of 
the various mediums on the list of 
publications he is using. But when 
it comes to his direct mail, he just 
shoots the same broadside, booklet or 
folder to his entire list, regardless of 
classifications. This is all wrong; it 
creates waste, damages the effect, and 
retards the results. 

Successful direct mail advertising is 
1 highly specialized business, calling 
for the best brains in the preparation 
of copy, classifications, study of lists, 
and selection of the type of mailing 
pieces that will prove most effective 
to the various lists to be COV ered. Care 
ful thought should be given to the 
number of times the prospect should 
be covered and during what length 
of time, so as to tie in most success 
fully with the general advertising and 
merchandising program The omis 
sion of any of these points, or an 
error in judgement which is often 
based on guesswork instead of ex 
perience—very frequently results in 
failure and waste. 

Direct mail copy, be it designed for 


mail order piece, to parallel personal 
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selling, or to get an inquiry, is the 
most difhcult kind of advertising copy 
to write. Men who are versatile copy 
space fillers for general publicity are 
not as a rule successful direct mail 
copy men. The whole approach is 
different. A man of this type is in- 
variably skilled in writing to the mass 
reader mind, but when it comes to 
the direct-specific appeals, he falls flat. 
I know men who are positive gen- 
iuses in writing newspaper or maga- 
zine copy, but who are miserable fail- 
ures at writing a sales letter, folder, 
or other mailing piece, and the ex- 
ception to this is rare. Of course there 
are men who can and do write mass 
appeal copy for direct mail, and this 
literature I classify without hesitation 
as waste. Unfortunately, there is 
much of it going out all the time. 


In other words, direct mail adver- 
tising today calls for a high order of 
application, an understanding of 
fundamentals, and practical operation 
in mastering essential details if waste 
is to be eliminated. 


Machine Tool Association 
Publishes Booklet on Industry 


How the nation’s machine tool indus 
try is turning out lathes, milling ma 
chines, boring mills, planers, and other 
types of machine tools for Uncle Sam's 
defense program at the rate of $650,000, 
000 a year, almost four times the produc 
tion rate of the peak year of 1929, is told 
ina booklet entitled “Machine Tools” Just 
published by the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association, Cleveland 


The industry, the booklet states, 


| ] 
been training and employing new mer 

, y ° 1 ‘ ” 
ilions of dollars’ worth of new equi 
ment as well as all existing equipment cat 
, : ‘ , , 1} 4 
be used night and day. and has doubled 
its employment in hiteen months 

The hooklet describes the part that 
hine f¢ ] r niaving iT +} nat 

rie LOMOTS iret pPidyi 34 i t ‘4 I 
defense progra d tells what 

] j , 
tool ire g what ey ¢ 


Tyson Named by Magor 


Magor Car Corporation, New York, has 
inted O. S. Tyson & Co., New York, 


rtising of its shovel divis! 


Business papers and direct mail will 


Pendray Succeeds Mahan 


G. Edward Pendray, publicity direct 
Westinghouse Electric &@ Mfg. Compar 
has been appointed general advertis 

i i ‘ at ] D Ma 

ed WI 1 ‘ T sts 


Sweeney & James Gets Diebold 


Diebold Safe & Lock Company ( 
ton, O., has appointed Sweeney © J 
] ’ it 


Company, Cleveland, to handk 




















[CONTINUED FROM Pace 15] 


Advertising Grows Up 


time went on, was to be expanded and 
accepted as a principle in the writing 
of industrial advertisements. He be- 
gan to get performance facts from the 
field and sold these 
moderate price to manufacturers. It 
popularized the use of performance 
type of copy. 

Soon followed Arthur C. 
whose surveys proved so accurate that 


“surveys” for a 


Nielsen, 


our company, like many others, re- 
tained him to bring to us the kind 
of factual performance data which 
seemed so essential in our advertising 
of the time. If think 
back we will appreciate how much 


we will but 


some of these grand industrial adver- 
tising ideas contributed to raising the 
standard ef industrial advertising and 


kept it on the forward march. 


A New Viewpoint 
In the old days we looked at ad- 
vertising from the inside of our or- 
ganizations, out. Then we reached the 
point where this line of reasoning 
changed. We began to look from the 
outside, in. In other words, customer 
benefits resulting from the use of our 
products were being recognized by 
most industrial advertising men. We 
began to tell our advertising story in 
terms of the customer’s interest in- 
stead of the manufacturer’s interest. 
The art of writing and applying 
idvertising was now being done with 
more confidence. Industrial advertis- 
ing successes were being discussed and 
inalyzed by industrial advertising as- 
throughout the 


sociations country. 


Factual information was supporting 
theory. Skeptics were being won over 
by actual demonstration, by the per- 
tormance of advertising campaigns— 
by the “prove-it” way. Advertising 
nanagers were demonstrating that re- 
sults at lower cost were being ob- 
t ined. 

Specialists came into the picture, 
sharply developing many new and old 
idvertising mediums. This resulted in 
being 
placed at the disposal of the advertis- 


The industrial exhibit, 


tor instance, was gradually becoming 


nore tried-and-proved tools 


ng director. 


medium requiring highly specializec 
treatment. Catalogs, folders and pro- 
notional pieces, instead of merely 
howing what the manufacturer had 
o sell, intrigued the reader by dem- 
nstrating 


through — salesmanship-in- 


print how the prospect could use the 
product with profit to himself. In this 
field of endeavor, industrial advertis- 
ing is going to go much farther. 
Why? Because such scientifically de- 
signed literature cuts down the time 
required to get the order. It saves 
needless correspondence — beeause it 
anticipates the thoughts of the pros- 
pect and answers questions at the time 
they are raised in his mind. 

In my opinion, industrial advertis- 


ing men will make sales literature of 


the future surpass in persuasiveness 
anything that we are doing today. 
The field is wide open. 
Other Sales Tools 

Direct been 
marvelous. Specialization and the re- 


mail’s progress has 
cording of results, now available to 
industrial advertising men, have raised 
the standard of this tool so that it is 
being applied with certainty, and re- 
sults commensurate with the effort and 
expense. 

The utilization of film slides, col- 





* The Annual Convention Number of Mill Supplies, pub- 


lished in May, is a regular feature of the Triple Mill Supply 


Convention, to be held this year in Chicago, May 5 to 8. 


Devoted this year to the methods of one of the country’s 


most successful selling organizations, it provides data that 


will be particularly welcome to every distributor and his 


salesmen, whether or not they attend the convention. It 


provides an unequalled opportunity to address the distrib- 


utor in... 


The ONLY Magazine Serving Industrial Distributors and Their Salesmen EXCLUSIVELY 


MILL SUPPLIES 


A McGraw-Hill Publication * 


330 West 42nd Street, N.Y.C. 
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Scientific Engineering Co. pro- 
vides you with a single, expe- 
rienced and versatile source of 


supply for: 


Exhibits 

Dealer Displays 
Showrooms 

Scale Models 
Working Models 
Plastic Models 
Dioramas 

Engineered Animation 


Sound Synchronization 

Cut-Away Work on 
Machinery 

Sales Meeting Props 

Studio Set-ups for 
Photography 

Three Dimension 
Photographs 

Polaroid Displays 


SAVE MONEY—Make use of our 
Chicago and New York plants. 
Benefit by personal contact on de- 
sign at nearest office; construction 
in either convention city. These 
firms are doing it: Celluloid Corp. 
(Packaging Show), Johns-Manville 
Corp. (Railway Appliances Show}, 
Crane Co., Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


SCIENTIFIC 


ENGINEERING CO. 


CHICAGO—42 W. Cermak Road 
NEW YORK—27-01! Bridge Plaza 
North, Long Island City 








ored talking motion pictures, house 
publications, visual sales presentations, 
radio—these are but some of the many 
mediums in the industrial advertising 
manager’s tool kit. 

It is not the mere use of these 
mediums, but how skilfully they have 
been codrdinated and applied in in- 
dustrial advertising that has made 
them so effective and necessary in the 
battle against competition for in- 
creased sales. 

My hat is off to The Copy Chasers 
of INpusTRIAL MARKETING. I can 
conceive of no more helpful and stim- 
ulating criticism in the interest of 
promoting more efficient industrial ad- 
vertising than the pointed and skilful 


work of these able men. 


Results at a Price 

Pre-tested advertising. Assurance of 
results in advance. The “make-sure- 
you-are-right” idea, before going 
This thought came into the 
picture at a time when it was needed. 
The fundamental principle expounded 
by such students of advertising psy- 
Townsend and 


ahead. 


chology as Messrs. 
Townsend did much, in my humble 
opinion, to bring to industrial adver- 
tising men the necessity for prejudg- 
ing, as well as they could, their efforts. 
More and more money was being spent 
by the industrial advertising manager 
for his firm. Results alone were not 


enough. Management wanted them 
now at a price. 

Reports of the budget committees 
of the NIAA revealed that industrial 
advertisers were spending from a half 
to two per cent, or thereabouts, of 
(The fig- 
ure, in my opinion, is still too low. 
But that’s another story.) The adver- 


tising manager, therefore, was obliged 


gross sales for advertising. 


to become more of a business man 
than ever. 

I recall in my early days, we had 
one rather successful product adver- 
When the smoke 
was all cleared away, however, the 
that we had spent 


tising campaign. 


figures showed 
much more money than management 
had appropriated. Our then president 
told me rather curtly, after reviewing 
the cost—"‘Holl, you may be a pretty 
fair advertising man, but, in my 
opinion, you’re a rotten business man.” 
I never forgot that lesson. 

After all, 


from the viewpoint of management, 


industrial advertising, 


is like a problem in simple arithmetic. 
You are given a task to perform with- 
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in a certain time to attain a result at 
a price. If you do it, management 
feels you have fulfilled your obliga- 
tion. You are expected to know your 
advertising. If you spent more money 
than was given to you, you are called 
to the “front office” for an explana- 
tion. To my way of thinking that is 
exactly the way it should be. 

Management didn’t get that way 
all of a sudden. Aggressive industrial 
advertising managers through close 
contact with management and sales 
departments, won or made these un- 
willing ears listen to their promotion 
stories. Management can understand 
results at a price. It is the advertising 
manager’s duty to acquaint manage- 
ment with his advertising and promo- 
tional problem, win a sympathetic ap- 
preciation of his efforts to attain ob- 
jectives, and function as a part of 
management—even more so than as a 
part of the sales organization. 


A Change in Thinking 

Here is an example showing the 
change in thinking due to such co- 
6peration, which happened in our com- 
pany. Back in 1911 our president told 
me that our catalog costs could be 
cut by “seconds” instead of 
good enamel book paper. In 1912, | 
bought Dill & Collins best enamel 
stock for a book—and he liked the 
finished job and said it was worth the 
In 1907 that same presi- 


using 


extra cost. 
dent had told my predecessor that if 
he spent more than ten dollars a month 
for business paper electros, he’d fire 
him. These are just a couple of far- 
fetched examples, out of many I could 
relate, to get the atmosphere of many 
years ago, and contrast it with what 
happened as recently as 16 years ago. 
That same president, in 1926, made 
the following statement, in print: 


Just as the executive head of a business 
must think ahead and see beyond the solu 
tion of today’s pressing problems, so must 
advertising, especially industrial advertis 
ing, acquire more than what may be called 
the short-range or close-up viewpoint. It 
must blanket markets, looking sharply for 
today’s inquiries. Advertising should, of 
course, make it easier for the salesman t 
get his order 

Unless advertising does these obvious 
things, it fails to pay its way, we all agree 
If it does these obvious things and does 
no more, it may, perchance, pay its way 
but it cannot be rated as a satisfactory in 
vestment 

The immediate and apparent relatior 
ship of advertising to sales and to thi 
sales department is quite well understood 
Most business executives place adequat 
emphasis on it. Not so great an amount 
of emphasis has been placed on the rela 
tionship of advertising to the general mar 




















agement in building up a business over a 
period of years. Those relationships are 
very real. They cannot be ignored by the 
advertising manager. They should not be 
ignored by any executive head of a busi- 
ness who measures progress, not by the 
success achieved in one season or one year, 
but rather by the steady, sustained march 
ahead over long periods of time 

It is because of those “long-haul” effects 
that I have refused to cut our advertising 


expenditures in the past. As executive 
ofhcer of our company I frequently check 
over our operating or manufacturing ex- 


penses. I find little opportunity here to 
put changes into effect that will bring 
about reduced costs. When I look at our 
general expenses, advertising sometimes 
looms up like a very large item. I wonder 
if I couldn't cut the advertising expendi- 
ture and apply the apparent saving to re 
ducing selling prices in some of our highly 
competitive lines 

That has occurred to me several times 
I haven't tried it yet. I am a little afraid 
to do it, not having facts enough at my 
command Usually when I have started 
out with the firm conviction that I am 
going to reduce our advertising expendi- 
ture I have ended up by increasing it. If 
we spent less, I believe we should sell less 
Doubtless we should lose some of the sales 
momentum we have gathered. Our devel 
opment would be hindered and its speed 
slowed down 

Confidence begets confidence. When 
industrial management has confidence 
in its advertising, it takes an interest 
in it. It becomes a part of it. It likes 
it. It believes, with the advertising 
manager, that it is a sound, economic 
investment. 


Dollars and Sense 


I found that the “simple arith- 
metic method” was a more convincing 
argument when advertising appropria- 
tions were considered, than just the 
combined enthusiasm of the advertis- 
ing and sales managers. 

A carefully planned advertising 
budget, built through codperation be- 
tween sales and advertising depart- 
ments, is convincing evidence to man- 
agement— including the treasurer— 
that the plan is right and should re- 
ceive wholehearted support. Manage- 
ment understands figures. Management 
over the years, acquires confidence 
through demonstrated results. I long 
igo learned never to “kid” manage- 
ment about expense. The quickest 
way to lose management’s confidence 
is to spend more money than it gives 
you. The problem is to get enough 
money to use talent and mediums to 
issure the success of the venture. 
(gain, let me repeat, management ex- 
pects the advertising manager to have 
the “know how.” 

Salesmen, as I find them today, 
clamor for more and more advertis- 
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ing. Sometimes they present a prob- 
lem to the advertising manager be- 
cause they demand advertising on a 
scale larger than the campaign in the 
judgment of management—and even 
the advertising manager — warrants. 
The president of a large industrial 
company was reported recently to 
have asked “Is it necessary today to 
have an advertising campaign for 
every small product this company 
makes?” Apparently it is! It’s the 
lowest cost method of putting most 
products over—according to the av- 
erage salesman I come across today— 


and especially when the day of reck- 
oning reveals the true cost of the 
effort and final results are considered. 

As head of the Publications Section 
of the U. S. Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation (1917-1919), 
a division which Director General 
Charles M. Schwab took under his 
personal jurisdiction, I was entrusted 
with the responsibility of spending 
government money for the publicity 
and printed needs of that organization. 
Before the expenditures started, I de- 
veloped a budget detailing the pro- 
posed cost for six months and took it 


2,900,000 Lbs. of Machinery 


_.. and not a skuttle of coal 





Tus is the actual story of a strip coal mine (bituminous) in one of the 
mid-western states. “All that expensive machinery and no coal?” you ask 
Exactly all that machinery is for uncovering (stripping) the coal. Then, 





and only then, can you talk about the purchases of equipment needed to dig 
the coal out for its short trip to the tipple . . . loading shovel, cars or trucks- 
and-trailers, compressor, drill steel, & bulldozer, (and more equipment, too) 
and supplies needed to keep these units going . . . high quality lubricants, 
wire rope, tires, electric cables, fuel oil, welding apparatus, drill sharpeners, 
pumps, and probably dynamite, caps and fuse among many others 


“What has this to do with advertising?” Just this .. . whether it is an open 
pit coal mine, quarry, or the basement of your new home, the excavating 
problem is much the same. It will be handled by a man who understands 
digging . . . most likely a reader of Excavating Engineer. For, by the sound, 
tested, controlled-circulation method there has been grouped into one circu- 
lation . . . one market . . . every owner of excavating equipment having 
satisfactory financial rating and every prospective buyer possessing ade- 
quate buying power whose name and address we have been able to obtain. 


Leading manufacturers of products used in the industry of excavation know 
already of the big advertising value offered by Excavating Engineer. We'd 
like to tell you about it, too. 


Ask to see a report or NIAA publisher's statement. 


EXcAVATING ENGINEER 


1014 Monroe Ave. South Milwaukee, Wis. 


for reaching the water well drilling industry use “The Driller” 
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+ « « See that your advertising 
reaches the man your sales- 
men see first —the Purchasing 
Executive. PURCHASING covers 
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Mast Corporation. New York, 205 
E. 42nd St. Chicago, 333 N. Mich- 
igan Ave. Cleveland, Leader Bldg. 
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to Mr. Schwab for his advice. ““That’s 
the first budget of proposed expendi- 
tures that has been submitted to me 
in a way that I can quickly grasp 
what you intend to do,” said he. I 
had been somewhat frightened by the 
size of the total, but after going over 
it, item by item, with him, and mak- 
ing a few changes, he gave it his un- 
qualified approval. I merely cite this 
as another evidence in my experience 
to prove that the way to management’s 
heart in advertising is through simple 
arithmetic. It rather expects you to 
be able to produce results. 


Progress Continues 


Today industrial advertising has ar- 
rived at a point where it is receiving 
the recognition it has striven so hard 
to attain. Industrial advertising men 
have won a respected place for them- 
selves in management and in sales de- 
partments. Advertising men know 
through experience what a force ad- 
vertising is—that its first duty is to 
sell, or to aid in cutting the cost of 
selling. It is a part of the function 
of a business which is just as im- 
portant, if not even more so than any 
other division of the business. It is 
a builder of public confidence, a 
builder of company reputation. Its 
purpose is also to pre-sell, so that the 
task of the salesman, the distributor, 
the jobber, the dealer, is made easier. 
It has proved its way thus far, after 
long years of trial. Many advertising 
men have dedicated their lives to it— 
not alone for monetary gain, but for a 
nobler purpose, the advancement of 
the art. It is an intriguing business, 
this industrial advertising. Once it 
gets into one’s system it is apt to stay 
there. 

That dividing line made me think 
of yesterday, today, and tomorrow. 
And so—these rambling reminiscenses. 
I have looked back on the trail that 
some industrial advertising men have 
trod with me—I can’t see too clearly 
the road ahead. Of one thing I am 
confident—the advertising man of to- 
day has so much more than we had 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, is so 
much wiser and better equipped than 
we were then and are now, for that 
matter, that he will solve, I am cer- 
tain, the new problems as they arise. 
And, without a doubt, he will raise the 
standard of industrial advertising high- 
er and higher as the years roll on. 
More power to him—the industrial 


advertising man of tomorrow. 
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Industrial 
expositions 








Mar. 7-22. National Oil Burner Progress 
Exhibition, Philadelphia. 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York. 

Mar. 10-13. National Railway Appliance 
Association, Chicago. 208 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago. 

Mar. 15-22. National Oil Burner Progress 
Exhibition, Convention Hall, Philadel 


phia 
Mar. 24-29. Machine & Tool Progress 
Exhibition, Detroit. Frank Shuler, 


Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 

Apr. 1-4. Eleventh Packaging Exposition 
and Conference, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 232 Madison Avenue, New York 

Apr. 23-25. Petroleum Industry Electrical 
Association, Tulsa, Okla. Box 2412, 
Houston, Tex. 

Apr. 28-May 1. American Mining Con- 
gress—Coal Show, Cincinnati, O. Mun 
sey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

May 19-23. Western Metal Exposition, 
Los Angeles. 7301 Euclid Ave., Cleve 
land. 

May 26-29. National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, Chicago 11 Park 
Place, New York. 


June 10-13. Radio Parts National Trade 
Show, Chicago. 53 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 

June 11-14. American Society Mechani 


cal Engineers (Oil and Gas Division), 
Kansas City, Mo. 330 West 42nd St., 
New York. 

June 16-29. American Industrial Bank 
ers Ass'n, Colorado Springs, Colo. 128 
East Wayne St., Fort Wayne, Ind 


June. 22-25. American Water Works 
Association, Toronto, Ont., Can. 22 
East 40th St., New York. 

June 23-27. American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Chicago. 260 South 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

June 26-27. Lake Superior Mining Sec 
tion of the National Safety Council, 
Duluth, Minn. 18 Federal Bldg., Du 
luth, Minn. 

Aug. 25-29. National Association of 
Power Engineers, Baltimore. 176 West 
Adams St., Chicago. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 2. American Mining Con 
gress-Metal Show, San Francisco. 309 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C 

Sept. 29-Oct. 5. 
gress, Waterloo, Ia 
Mgr., Waterloo, Ia 

Oct. 6-10. National Restaurant Associa 
tion, Chicago. 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 6-10. National Safety Congress 9 
Exposition, Chicago. 20 N. Wacket 
Drive, Chicago 


American Poultry Con 
E. S. Estel, Sec’y 


Oct. 20-24. National Metal Exposition 
Philadelphia. 7301 Euclid Ave., Cleve 
land 


Employe Editors to Meet 


American Association of Industrial Ed: 
tors, Inc., will hold its second annual cor 
ference at the Warwick Hotel, Philadel 
phia, May 5-7. Membership of the asso 
ciation is composed of editors of compan) 
employe magazines 
















































[| CONTINUED FROM PaGE 29] 


Speaking About Copy 


at last, is becoming copy-conscious. 

After all these years that seems like 
a cockeyed comment. Like saying 
that at last we know we eat food to 
live. For no matter what your boss, 
or your publisher, printer, or artist 
friends tell you — advertising is 
C-O-P-Y first—and then follows all 
else. 

And because copy is the beginning 
—then a good way to close this little 
story is with a beginning—a look at 
industrial copy for tomorrow and the 
future. Because what happened twen- 
ty-five years ago, or even five years 
ago, is, after all, “old stuff” and use- 
ful only to check ourselves if we've 
really learned anything at all. 

And future copy—which is that 
copy you write from tomorrow on— 
is going to be more informative, mort 
incisive, more sell-ful than any copy 
you’ve ever written before. As in- 
formative as the many fine articles ed- 
itors are packing their pages with 
these days. As imcsive as an address 
from the lips of great Winston 
Churchill. As sell-ful as the best, the 
very best, copy your consumer cousins 
will be running. 

That last, by the way, is always a 


Watch 


ind study good consumer techniques. 


useful tip, if properly used. 


Many have fine application in indus- 
trial advertising. To freshen it up 
ind give it more vitality. Techniques 
like DeSofo’s picture treatment and 
display — Fletcher Castoria’s photo- 
continuity strip—the fresh, clean-cut 
simplicity of Pall Mall and Packard 
and International Silver—the spark of 
1 “basic sales idea” like Vitalis’ “60 
Second Workout”—the competitive 
ggressiveness of Plymouth—the sheer 
opy efficiency of Williams Shaving 
ream and Knox Gelatine—the invit- 
ng “Life-like” pages of Dodge and 
Royal Typewriter—the forceful drive 
t Buick. 

There are more. But these are some 
f the best. Can we be satisfied with 
nything less for ourselves in our own 


opy? 


Howe Appointed Priority 
=xecutive for Chemicals 


Dr. Harrison E. Howe, for the past 

venty years editor Industrial and Engi- 

eering Chemisty, has been appointed 

riority executive for chemicals, Office of 
duction Manager, Division of Priori- 

es, National Defense Advisory Commit- 
Washington 
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Cather Joins Agency; 
Neighbors Moves Up 


W. A. Cather, since 1929 advertising 
manager, The Babcock & Wilcox Com- 
pany, New York, has resigned to enter 
the agency field. His new post is vice- 
president, Michel-Cather, Inc., New York, 
the new name of the firm formerly known 
as A. Eugene Michel & Staff. Mr. Cather 
is a past president of Industrial Advertis 
ing Association of New York (TPA) and 
a former secretary of the National Indus: 
tial Advertisers Association. Before join- 
ing Babcock & Wilcox twelve years ago, 
Mr. Cather was sales manager, Barrett 
Haentjens & Co., Hazelton, Pa., and ad 
vertising manager, Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corporation, Harrison, 
N 


Mr. Cather’s successor at Babcock & 
Wilcox is C. M. Neighbors, who has been 
with the company since 1930. Mr. Neigh 
bors is a former vice-president of IAA 


Warman Joins Handy 


Bryan Warman, formerly vice-president, 
United States Advertising Corporation, 
Toledo, and prior to that advertising man 
ager, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
has been appointed to the sales develop 
ment staff of the Jam Handy Organiza 
tion, Detroit. 


Howell Exhibits to Michel 
Michel-Cather, Inc., New York, has 


been appointed to handle the advertising 
of Richard Howell Exhibits, Inc., New 
York 





America s Greatest 
Suyng Gude 


ECONOMY 


FUSES 
CLEARSITE 
PLT 4 


Also ECO 
ARALESS 
ALLEL 
TAMRES 
BEACON 
Loom my Fuse 4 
Maru tacty ring Co 


“THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT’ 





IN THE SALE OF ANY PRODUCT 


In the sale of any product the exact time when Mr. Buyer decides to 
place an order is the Psychological Moment. MacRAE’S BLUE 
BOOK is one medium that is ever-present when this decision is made. 
Published to supply Purchasing Agents, Specifying Officers, Plant 
Engineers and all others who buy 
of locating sources of supply for the many products they purchase 
MacRAE’S excels at decision time. 


with a quick and efficient method 





prehensive. 


Psychological Moment”. 





18 East Huron Street 





Reach out for buyers everywhere. Insure attention to your products 


and facilities for service by being properly represented in MacRAE’S. 


Satisfy yourself that YOUR listings are complete—accurate—com- 


Tell your story where it will be heard every day of the year at “The 





MEMBER 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


















































issue of BLAST FURNACE 
AND STEEL PLANT will as usual carry 


Blast Furnace and Open Hearth Con- 


If you manufacture equipment or sup- 
the Blast Furnace or 


represented by an 
tisement in the insert 

Inserts will be distributed to all those 
attending the conference. i 


reservation NOW. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, 


HEAT TREATING 
FORGING 


turer of equipment and supplies 
for the forging and heat treat 





HEAT TREATING AND FORGING 
the only business 
entirely to editorial 
tive to these fields 


can obtain greater coverage with 
circulation when you 


AND FORGING 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 




















What local 





chapters 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 






N. LA. A. News 








of the National Industrial 





Select Sept. 17-19 for 
NIAA Toronto Conference 
The nineteenth annual conference of 


the National Industrial Advertisers Asso 
ciation will be held Sept. 17-19, in To 


ronto, Canada, at 
the Royal York 
Hotel, according to 


announcement by 
assistant advertis 
ing manager, Ca 
nadian Westing 
house Electric Co.. 
Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., chairman of 
the general confer 
ence committee and 
president, Industrial 
Advertisers Asso 
ciation of Ontario, 
which will be host 
to the Vincent R. Young, 
advertising department, Canadian General 
Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, is vice-chair 
man of the conference in charge of the 





J. A. M. GALILEE 


convention 


program 
All other committees have been ap 
pointed and are headed by the following 
chairmer Attendance Promotion, T. H 
Dowsett, Trane Company otf Canada, 
Ltd.; Panels, W. H. Evans, Minneapolis 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Ltd.; Exhibits, 
W. B. Hart, MacLean Publishing Company 
Registration, H. G. Dighton, Ferranti Elec 
tric, Ltd Hotel Arrangements, D. N 
Grifhths, Dominion Oxygen Company, 
Ltd.: Publicity, T. S. Glover, Russell T 
Kelley, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.; Transporta 
tion, L. B. Hicks, Canadian General Elec 
tric Co. Ltd Entertainment, W. | 
Turner, Railway & Power Engineering 
Corp., Ltd.; Women’s Hospitality, D. Me 
Crimmon, C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd.: and 
Finance, |. G. Beare, Link-Belt, Ltd 


Regional Conference at 
Newark, March 19 


The annual regional conterence of the 
Industrial Marketers of New Jersey will 
be held at Essex House, Newark, on the 
afternoon and evening of March 19. All 
Eastern chapters of the NIAA will par 
ticipate. Wallace W. King, W. W. King 
Advertising Agency, Clifton, N. J.. 1s gen 
eral conference chairman 
The prograt 

1 banquet in the evening at which Hartley 
W. Barclay, vcr A Tr, Mill & Factory, will 
be the guest speaker Richard P. Dodds, 
president, NIAA, also will address the 
neeting, and a presentation will be made 
to William E. “Bill ne Fee, The Ameri 
cal Rolling Mill Cor pany. Middletown 
©., past president of NIAA and co 
founder with Herb pee Magnus 
Chemical Company, of the IMN] 


The theme of the conference is “The 


n ‘ 1) ’ 
consists of f clinics and 


March of Marketing,” 
for the clinics are 


1. “New Products Design™ 
Keith B. Lydiard 


and subjects chosen 


Chairman 
account executive, Alan 





leader 


Philip E. Wil 
Keuffel & Esser 


Bridgman Sanger: 
cox, publicity director, 
C om pany 

2. “Taxation and Its Effect on Adver 


tising’—Chairman: Walter H. Gebhart, 
manager of sales, Industrial Division, 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia 


leader: L K Lasser & Co ’ 
New York 

3. “Market and Business Research” 
Chairman: E. V. Creagh, sales promotion 
American Chain & Cable Com 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn.; leader 
Harry D. D’Almaine, Irvington Varnish 
& Insulator Company, Irvington, N. J 

4. “Direct Mail’ — Chairman: K. R 
Sutherland, partner, Sutherland-Abbott, 
Boston; leader: C. V. Morris, J E. Linde 
Paper Company, New York; co-leader 
Samuel E. Gold, sales and advertising 
manager, Lignum-Vitae Products Corpora 
tion, and International Balsa Corporation, 
Jersey City, N. J 

In preparing for this regional meeting, 
the Industrial Marketers of New Jersey 
sent out a questionnaire asking members 
what subjects they were mostly interested 
in and the replies resulted in the follow 
ing: Fifty-five per cent wanted “New De 
velopments in Direct Mail Production” 
thirty per cent were in favor of informa 
tion on “How to Prepare Copy for Direct 
Mail”; and fifteen per cent preferred the 
subject, “Results Success Stories In 
Direct Mail, and How to Get Them.” 


Philadelphia to Hold 
Symposium on March 13 


A special afternoon and evening meet 
ing of the Eastern Industrial Advertisers, 
Philadelphia, will be held at the Bankers 
Club, March 13, starting at three p. m 
Symposiums will be conducted on the sub 
jects “The Challenge to Sales Manage 
ment” and “The Coordination of Produc 
tion and Inventory, Market Research, Ad 
vertising, and Sales,” each to be led by 
authorities on the subjects 

Mason Britton, vice-chairman, McGraw 
Hill Publishing Company, and in charge 
of the Machine Tool Division of the Office 
of Production Management, National Ds 
fense Council, will address the 
“America’s Place and Plans in 


and Human Pros 


Lasser, J. K 


manager, 


evening 
meeting on 
Speedy Defense Needs 
perity.” 


Cook Elected President 
Cleveland Marketers 
C. B. Cook. 


Parker Electric Company, 
vice-president Industrial 
Cleveland, was elected president « 
chapter to succeed Harry W 
merly manager, advertising department 
Warner & Swasey Company, resigned 
Chester W. Ruth, director of advertising 
Republic Steel Corporation, was 
vice-president to fill the vacancy left oper 
by Mr. Cook, and Fred Lyman, accour 
executive, Fuller and Smith and Ross, Inc 
Cleveland, was elected to the board 
governors to fill Mr. Fortey’s term 


advertising manager, Elwe 
Cleveland, at 
Mar keters of 


f that 


Fortey, for 


elected 


‘ 
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Statement for Catalogs and 
Directories to Be Issued 


The NIAA committee to prepare a 
statement form to be used by publishers 
f catalogs and directories, similar to the 
NIAA form now in use by _ business 
papers, has completed its work and copies 
if the form are to be mailed to members 
this month Distribution of a booklet, 
‘How to Use the Publishers’ Statement 
Form,” will be made at the same time 


To Study Production and 
Use of Motion Pictures 


Eastern Industrial Advertisers, Philadel 
ia chapter NIAA, is starting a survey 
f the production and use of motion pic 
tures by industrial advertisers and is eager 

get data from all who have had ex 
perience 1n this work N. W Sieber, ad 
vertising manager, Continental-Diamond 
Fibre Company, Bridgeport, Pa., is chair 
nan of the committee in charge which has 
prepared a questionnaire indicating the 
information desired 


pk 


Chicago Sees Demonstration 
of Three-Dimension Pictures 


The Jan. 10 meeting of Engineering 
Advertisers Association was devoted to a 
demonstration of three-dimension pictures 
projected by the new Real Life automa 
tice projector which uses a system of pola 
roid light control and “viewers” to pro- 
duce the effect The idea is now being 
ised for group and public showing in 
promotional programs of Crane Co., EI 
gin Watch Company, Jantzen, several au 
tomobile companies, and Canadian Na 
tional Railways 

Pictures for projection with the three 
dimension equipment are taken with a 
special two lens camera, and when ex 
ibited are projected one view over the 
ther on a special metal screen. In view 
ng the pictures, spectators are supplied 
with special Polaroid glasses The pic- 
tures may be either in black and white 

Kodachrome Equipment is available 

purchase or lease in several sizes, suit 
ble for showings to small or large groups, 
nd a special device may be had for in 
ividual viewing 


Editors Recommend 
“Tell All" Copy 
‘Tell All” advertising. as advocated in 


trent promotional efforts by Associated 
Susiness Papers, Inc., was given a strong 
ost at the February meeting of the In 
istrial Advertising Association of New 
tk (TPA) by five business paper edi 
s who commented upon the advertising 
rried In their OWN papers The occa 
was another “Information, Please” 
ion at which E. Scott Pattison, G. M 
astord Company, served as master of 
onies The panel of editors in 
led W. E. Irish, Industrial Equipment 
\ews, Stewart F. Heinritz, Purchasing 
Valter G. Bowman, Engineering News 
ord Charles J Heale, Hardware Age 
Fred Pp Peters. Metals and Alloys 
>The editors were in general agreement 
Dusiness paper advertising should be 
re informative to be more useful. They 
urged greater consistency, endorsed 
idvertising value of special issues, and 
mended the split makeup technique 
enhancing readership of advertising 
Dy They also suggested greater use of 
se histories in advertising, and said that 
ch copy often contains an idea which 
be adapted to editorial use 
It was disclosed at the meeting that 
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LAA membership now totals 302, repre- 
senting an increase of thirty-one members 
since the present officers were elected last 


April 


Cleveland Hears Church 
on Industrial Publicity 


“Any well-rounded industrial publicity 
program will include a certain amount of 
attention to at least five kinds of pub 
licity,” declared Leonard H. Church, Hill 
and Knowlton, Cleveland, in discussing 
the subject “Industrial Publicity at Work” 
before the Industrial Marketers of Cleve 
land last month These he quoted as 
follows 

1. Operating news—concerning plant 
ind equipment, employment, production, 


etc 





2. Institutional news—dealing with 
the general conduct of policies of the busi 
ness 

3. News concerning major executives 
themselves — based upon their public 
speeches or the opinions they are prepared 
to express upon subjects of industry-wide 
or national concern 

4. Financial news-—dealing with earn 
ings, dividends, finances, and the like 

5. Product news concerning the 
company’s product, and designed to stimu 
late the sales of that product 

“On the very important subject of plant 
articles,” Mr. Church stated, “it is a case 
of studying methods, materials, and men, 
the prime ingredients in any story of a 
publicity nature.” Look your manufac 
turing operations over with an eye to dis 
covering what new or improved methods 





engineers and industrialists. 


forces that brings changes . 


in buying authority, 
CHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


A Forward-M oving Service. ... 


along all the broad fronts of industry 
service of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
behind MrcHaNicaL ENGINEERING. 

This service was created out of a basic need 

It is geared to the present and the future. 

It was started (61 years ago) by the nation’s foremost 


It is going under the same high-calibre leadership. 
It is in step with changing conditions. 
and progress. 
It reaches its highest focus in MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


Your salesmen and your selling will get the advantage 
of that high focus, and VISIBILITY, among the men high 
when your products appear in Me- 


is the 6l-year old 


It is one of the 





ENGINEERS 


The A.S.M.E. began its race of ‘‘Engineers 
Against Time’’ 20 years ago,immedi- 
ately after the World War, by organizing a 
National Defense Division. Converting 
peace plants to war work was its objective. 


Now that that need is here, and de- 
mands have multiplied, a reorganized 
and enlarged A.S.M.E. National De- 
fense Committee is operating. Some 


. and our National Defense 


of the Nation’s foremost engineers and 
industrialists are active in it, clearing 
the tracks for a full-steam-ahead race 
against time in deadly earnest. 


Vital activities like this, during war- 
time and peacetime, are A.S.M.E. 
Nay and reach a high focus in the 

S.M.E. ublication, MECHANICAL 
ENGINEER NG. 















Membership Guarantees 
Reader Quality 





Contact these Engineers 
through MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING throughout 
1941 and you will be in step 
with a high and serious 
interest that will give you 
high and practical value in 
advertising effectiveness. 





The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers 
29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


Midwest Office: 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
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Congratulations 


celebrating its fiftieth anniver 





sary (established in 1891, 








when it was known as 


Roads”) 


| Industrial 
Marketing 





“(Cood congratulates 


Cwenty- Fifth 
Annis ersary 


THE GILLETTE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


330 South Wells St. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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C. B. Cook, advertising manager, The Elwell Parker Electric Company, left, has been elected 
president, Industrial Marketers of Cleveland, to fill a vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Harry W. Fortey. Chester W. Ruth, director of advertising, Republic Steel Corporation, cen- 
ter, was selected to fill Mr. Cook's previous post of vice-president. W. S. Leech, vice-presi- 
dent, G. M. Basford Company, right, continues as secretary-treasurer of the organization 


have been developed to accomplish spe 
cific tasks Shop men are very likely 
to be a surprisingly prolific source of in 
formation Improvements In working 
conditions are always good for short ar 
ticles Product news, properly han 
dled, can mean much more than just a 
picture plus a few inches of descriptive 
text, and editors like to see a new prod 
uct in action, Mr. Church contended 

Declaring that most industrial publicity 
is directed to the business paper audience, 
Mr. Church advised that material furnished 
to such media should be clear, terse and 
forceful, without ambiguity or chance of 
misinterpretation, and should be written 
simply, briefly, and to the point 

The time to release a story is also im 
portant, Mr. Church pointed out. Papers 
are in competition with one another in a 
given field and giving one paper an un 
fair advantage over another should be 
avoided, as well as giving one paper in a 
field more than its proper share of ex 
clusive stories 

In closing his address, Mr. Church 
warned: “Remember that an article which 
bears a company’s name should be just 
as superior a product as the machinery it 
manufactures It can be just as much a 
reflection on the company’s good name 
ind reputation if it is not.” 


Advertising in an 
Over-Sold Market 


“Plants and equipment are easy to re 
place but not customers,” declared Fred 
erick C. Noyes, partner, Horton-Noyes 
Company, Providence, R. I. in leading 
a round table clinic last month for the In 
dustrial Advertising & Marketing Council, 
Western New England Chapter, en the 
subject “Why Advertise in an Over-Sold 
Market?” Discussing the subject further, 
Mr. Noyes stated: “Might it not just as 
well be asked “Why sell?” “Why purchase 
under present conditions?” The objectives 
of advertising may change, but its func 
tions are not less vital How long will 
we be over-sold? We can't tell But 
after that, volume will depend upon the 
resistance level we have built up.” 

Mr. Noyes pointed to the companies 
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that are increasing plant capacities to meet 
today’s needs, and to the importance of 
now cultivating the markets on which they 
will become vitally dependent when to 
day's war stimulated volume inevitably 
tapers off He pointed to today's oppor 
tunities to fortify against the inroads of 
competition, to build acceptance and im 
prove customer relations in the face of 
delayed deliveries, and to advertise non 
defense lines 

During the discussion that followed, H.E 
Thayer, Mill Supplies, and R. H. Young 
R. H. Young & Associates, both cited ex 
periences of companies with which they 
were associated during the last war. The 
failure of one to advertise during that pe 
riod resulted in the loss to competition 
their place as leader in the field. Another 
saw the importance of continued adver 
tising during that period and emerged 1 
an enviable pesition. G. M. Fillmore, 
Modern Machine Shop, told ot his recent 
contact with a firm which has only just 
emerged from a long decline attributed 
entirely to its failure to advertise during 
the last war This company has increased 
its advertising appropriation substantially 
for 1941. D. C. Warren, The Iron Age 
pointed to the wisdom of watching sub 
contractors who may suddenly becom: 
competitors 

Appropriations for 1941 exceed thos 
of 1940, according to seventeen advertis 
ing managers who were present; three re 
ported their budgets have remained the 
same as last year No one reported 


decrease 


Engineers Quizzed at Boston 
"Information Please" Session 


Four self-admittedly “hard boiled” plant 
engineers were grilled at length by sor 
thirty industrial advertising managers 
agency men, and publishers’ represent 
tives, at last month's meeting of the Te 
nical Advertising Association, Boston. | 
nearly three hours W. S. Baldus, Unit 
Shoe Machinery Corporation, J. J. Crog 
han, Boston Woven Hose and Rubbe 
Company, E. L. Nute, Converse Rubb« 
Company, and J. A. Sheean, Bird ar 
Son, Inc., answered questions about wi 





















Mint « 











business papers they read; what kind of 
advertising they prefer; types of direct 
mail; preferred kinds of catalogs; how 
many inquiries they make in an average 
month: and how often branded materials 
and equipment are specified by plant 
engineers 

The engineers apparently enjoyed hand 
ing out straight-from-the-shoulder answers 
which were in many cases scarcely com- 
plimentary regarding much of the adver 
tising they see Plant engineers, they 
agreed, like and read both vertical and 
horizontal papers that apply to their par 
ticular fields, but they have very little time 
to read, and for that reason read none of 
them thoroughly, were some of the tacts 
brought out Routing magazines through 
the plant is rarely satisfactory because 
through lack of time the engineer may not 
have an opportunity to read them imme 
daitely and may send them on without 
reading so as not to delay the next man 
1 the route list, it was further revealed 
The conclusion seemed to be that engi 
neers prefer business paper advertising to 
direct mail, and want advertising to be 


raphic, and to “Tell All.” They 


or 


briet, g 

ire not interested in beautiful women 
(during business hours) or bargain sales 
they want essential information about 
what equipment will do—its shape and 


Other important points of interest 
brought out by the engineers were: In 
guiries are sometimes sent direct and some 
times through the purchasing agent; the 
iverage number being five or six month- 

which does not always mean an imme 
diate interest in the equipment advertised 
may indicate the possibility of future 
nterest: pointing out new or unusual uses 
s the only way to interest an engineer in 

advertisement on a product of long 
standing with which he is familiar; plant 
engineers do not usually specify brands 
f standard items unless special conditions 
xist; they always specify brands of equip- 
nent desired for special purposes. Plant 
ngineers cannot be sold—they buy, and 
their decision is based on the ratio of cost 

benefits derived; composite catalogs and 
lirectories are often used by plant engi 
eers: engineers are receptive to adver 
sing-—they learn from it as they do from 
ilesmen——but it must be properly pre 

j 


nted to De read 


nut 


Holbrook Defines Sales- 
Advertising Codrdination 


Four commandments of sales-advertising 
Ordination were discussed by J. E. Hol 
rook, assistant general sales manager, The 
‘arafhne Companies, Inc., before the Janu- 
meeting of the Industrial Marketers of 
vorthern California. “First,” he suggested, 
rganize the facts: second, be profit 
nscious: third, think ahead of manage 
nt; and fourth, set quotas based on 
tentials.” 
Talking on the first commandment, Mr 
Holbrook advised: “Be sure you proceed 
th full array of authoritative data. Such 
attitude and approach will overcome 
disposition or swivel-chair handling 
responsibilities. If there’s any doubt 
out into the field.” 


On the second commandment. Mr 
lolbrook declared “Advertising interests 
ed to know that the concern is going to 
dividends on the activities generated. 
is the sales interests do: and a study 
proht possibilities greatly speeds sales 
ertising coddination.” 


t 


Sales-advertising people must show 


they are a step ahead of the executives in 
pointing their operations,” Mr. Holbrook 
asserted in discussing the third command 
ment “It is not enough that they be 
content to follow, if activities are to be 
coordinated.” 

On the fourth and last commandment, 
and considered by Mr. Holbrook as per 
haps the most important, he stated that 
the task of setting quota potentials on a 
quarterly basis guards against the unfore 
seeable hazards, outside one’s control 
Weighted quotas, not based merely on pre 
ceding year's sales, but reflecting close ap 
praisement of the many factors and local 
conditions were recommended 

Mr. Holbrook concluded by pointing 
out that the true basis for quotas lies in 
study of attainable goals, and not merely 
past records 


Barclay Compares Job of 
Advertiser and Editor 


Hartley W. Barclay, editor, Mill © 
Factory, talked last month before the In 
dustrial Marketers of Cleveland on “An 
Editor Turns Advertising Manager,” re 
vealing how an editor's problem in digging 
for information useful to readers parallels 
comparable problems of the industrial ad 
vertising manager He discussed where 
and how he found material, and in what 
form and quantity buyers of industrial 
equipment like to have it presented 


Pittsburgh Hears Chapple 
of Carnegie-lllinois Steel 


Continuing its current series of talks on 
“How Pittsburgh Promotes Its Products.” 


MODERN 


achine Shop 
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YEARS OF 
SERVICE 








Twenty-five years of earth mov- 
ing and road building editorial 
experience coupled with an 
easy-to-read, understandable 
editorial style makes EARTH 
MOVER AND ROAD BUILDER 
tops among contractors, high- 
way officials and open pit op- 
erators. 
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the Industrial Advertising Council of 
Pittsburgh last month heard the subject 
of steel discussed by Bennett S. Chapple, 
Jr., manager of sales promotion, Carnegie 
Illinois Steel Corporation 

“Twenty years ago we were in a seller's 
market,” Mr. Chapple declared “Steel 


had but four major markets: railroads, 


building construction, automobile and the 


oil and gas industry, which, combined, 
bought eighty-five per cent of all steel 
sold in the country. Then all moved for 
ward at once, production started to match 
demand, and a buyer's market resulted 
Steel had a selling job to do Research 
showed where steel was going Today, 
the four major markets of twenty vears 
ago represent only fifty per cent of total 
steel sales.” 


“We do not sell the manufacturer,” Mr 


Chapple explained “We create an ac 
ceptance with the general buying public, 
and try to build something around our 


product that will help our manufacturer 
There Is 


thing as ‘high pressure selling’ 


customers sell their products 


no such 
today. We had to build something around 
the name of | S. Steel that would sell our 
product to the general public over an 11 
direct route We devised a trade mark, 
in identification, and created public cor 
sciousness of it through national maga 
zines and other forms of advertising, such 
is motion pictures, trade shows, et We 
designed a line of lables of all sorts and 
supplied them to our customers free of 
charge. Our customers, however. objected 
to using both their own and our label as 


it doubled the cost of attaching them 


To overcome this, we had them use our 
trade mark within their own label.” 

In selecting men to fill the positions of 
sales promotion in each of its district 
ofhces, Mr. Chapple pointed out that met 
are not trained to an industry but rather 
men are selected who know an industry 

In conclusion, Mr. Chapple stated that 
his company is not preparing only for 
what might happen during these war con 
ditions, but for what he teels is more im 
portant, what may and probably will hap 
nen when the war ts over, and he advised 
ill other advertising and promotion men t 


od lhkewise 


ooks 


New editions of particular interest to 


advertising and marketing executives 








Sources of Regional and Local 
Current Business Statistics 

Sources of Regional and Local Current 
Business Statistics” is a book compiled by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com 
merce, Department of Commerce, designed 
to facilitate wider use of available sources 
of region and local current business sta 
tistics: and for the purpose of encourag 


ing the collection and publication of cur 
rent business data for cities and regions 
for which none, or very tew, are now 
available The book contains lists ot all 


sources of current business statistics which 


ire available for states, cities, counties, 
ind miscellaneous regions and _ districts, 
ind provides a ready reterence list ot the 
available for particular 


: - 
places, and the sources, or periodicals in 


YUSINESS series 
which they are carried. It consists of two 
parts: Part I lists the localities and regions 
or which data are available currently, 
with the statistical series pertaining to 
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each; Part II lists all sources used, with 
the key assigned to each for reference 
purposes. The book can be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 30c a copy. 


A Handbook of Informative 


Labeling 

A revised edition of “A Handbook of 
Informative Labeling” intended to show 
informative label users and _ prospective 
users the steps necessary for making up 
informative labels and_ gives technical 
data covering their physical aspects and 
crystallizes them for a perfect understand 
ing between label producer, label user, 
and the consumer The book contains a 
chapter on the purpose of informative 


labels, with charts showing data desired 


by retailers and consumers on the subject 
thirty pages illustrating actual outstanding 
informative labels, and seven pages of de 
sign suggestions; tips on paper design and 
physical application; and suggestions for 
merchandising informative labeling Pub 
lished by McLaurin-Jones Company 


Brookfield, Mass Price hitty t ts 


Careers on Business Papers 


’ 


Representing al estimated investmert! 


of $75.000.000, 2.000 busi 


covering some 
in the United States 
5.000 men 

} 


ness publications 
employing some and womer 
in thei 


ments, with salaries ranging up to $15,001 


editorial ind yusiness depart 
a year, the business press is thoroughly 
analyzed by Benn Hall I! his book, 
“Careers on Business Papers , lt this 
book Mr. Hall gives a comprehensive pi 
ture of the background and growth of the 
business paper field and the employment 
opportunities it offers, Suggesting to be 
ginners how to secure jobs, to experi 
enced employes how to further their 
careers, and to the freelance, how to 1 
crease his earnings. The book contains 
276 pages, including a list of the leading 
business paper publishers, a bibliography, 
and an index. Published bv Duell, Sloar 
& Pearce, Inc., New York. Price, $2.5! 


Sizzlemanship—New Tested 
Selling Sentences 
New Tested Sellit . 


Sentences,” Elmer Wheeler 
carries a reservoir of ideas for the mar 


“Sizzlemanship 
written by 


who sells, or tor the man who directs the 
selling activities of a business concern. I 
addition to the text material, the book 1 
cludes a sales album containing several 
thousand selling covering a 
wide range of products from automobile 


sentences, 


tires to movie cameras The author de 
rived the title of the book from the 
famous observation, “Don’t Sell the Steak 

Sell the Sizzle.’ Published by Prentice 
Hall, New York. Price, $3 


Defense Commission Sets 
Prices for Used Machine Tools 


Striking directly at profiteering in us¢ 
machine tools, Leon Henderson, head 
the Division of Price Stabilization, N 
tional Defense Advisory Commission, | 
month issued a series of price schedul 
Effective April 10, reports must be mad 
to the commission monthly on all sal 
made during the previous month 

Maximum prices permitted in terms 
percentage of current list prices of equity 
lent new machine tools range from ninet 
hve per cent to seventy per cent on 
built and guaranteed machines built Jar 
1936, and after and before Jan., 192 
respectively Others range trom sevent 
hve per cent to fifty per cent 
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Problems of 1920 


market investigations, is not ade- 
quately compensated and should be 
paid on a fee basis. 

Discussion by the authors of the 
various phases of advertising work fol- 
lows closely the teachings of today. 
For instance, in the chapter on “The 
Economic Problem,” appears _ this 
paragraph: 

“There is a great deal of looseness 
in the economic use of advertising due 
to the fact that the advertising man 
permits himself to become so inducted 
by the technique of advertising, mat- 
ters of copy, typography, details of 
make-up, and organization of routine, 
that his mind is taken up and kept 
entirely away from the main purpose 
of the advertising, just as the nurse 
so often becomes so involved in the 
transaction of her routine duties that 
she forgets her patients.” 

In treating these various phases of 

ictivity, the authors urged the mod- 
ern idea of “‘tell all” copy written as 
a result of trips into the field to find 
out what customers like about a 
product and what they want to learn 
ibout it from its advertising; that 
markets should be well defined and 
idvertising should be built specifically 
for them; direct mail should be made 
in integral part of the advertising 
campaign; special advertising should 
be directed to the dealer in terms of 
the business proposition represented by 
the product; general publications 
hould be used only after markets 
1ave been well develeped with special- 
zed media serving them; the advertis- 
ng department should purchase all 
f its printed matter; the properly 
dited house organ is one of the most 
theient and economical of advertising 
nediums; catalog data for designers 
should go to them rather than await 
their specific request; too many ad- 
ertisements are empty shells. 

And this sounds like The Copy 
hasers: “Many a manufacturer per- 
its himself to be sold on copy that 
t read aloud to one of his prospects 
y one of his salesmen would result 

the immediate dismissal of that 
epresentative.” Continuing: ‘“‘When 
he manufacturer shall come to regard 
us advertising department in the same 
ght as his production department, 
nd shall regard his advertising ap- 

-ropriations as an investment rather 







than an expense, the day of the ‘pep’ 
and ‘punch’ and snappy copywriter 
will be a day that is gone.” 

After enumerating all of the reg- 
ular duties of the industrial advertising 
manager, the authors emphasize the 
opportunities that exist for making 
himself more valuable to his company 
by working with the sales manager to 
coérdinate the work of their depart- 
ments, which is considered one of his 
most important duties, and by doing 
what was termed in those days “wel- 
fare work,” but now called employe 


and public relations work. In_ the 
words of today they said: “This work 
falls to the advertising manager be- 
cause it is a work of constructive 
propaganda; it is missionary work of 
the highest order, that can be done 
only by one who has an understanding 
of human nature, of psychology, and 
withal one who has the ability to place 
on paper the message that he feels in 
his heart.” 

Thus, maybe, the problems of indus- 
trial advertising twenty years ago were 
not so different after all 


ANTIGA CO. S.A., of HAVA 
ANT TO FRAME IT! 





ANTIGA CO. 
S. A.. well- 
known import- 
ers of Havana, 
write —“We 
desire to con- 
gratulate you 
for the hand- 
some cover on 
the January 
issue of your 
magazine In- 
genieria Inter- 
nacional, If 
you will be 
kind enough to 
inform us 
where we can 
secure a copy 
of the front 
piece to be 
framed, we 
shall be very 


glad to buy it.” 





The cover illustration shows the much-discussed new mural in the Hispanic 
Washington. Painted -on everlasting 
stainless steel, the mural was dedicated to the enduring friendship of the 
American republics. It represents the Coat of Arms conferred upon Columbus 
by Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain... 


room of the Library of Congress at 


of any of the other. 


“BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


(Affiliated with McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., and Chilton Co., Inc.) 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Publishers of INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL, EL FARMACEUTICO, EL AUTOMOVIL 
AMERICANO, THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE (Overseas Edition), THE BUYERS 
GUIDE for Latin American Engineering and Industry, and THE BUYERS GUIDES for 


Overseas Automotive Distributors. 
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. Ask for a free copy of this issue or 
*B.P.I.C. SPECIALIZED Export Magazines. 
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TELEPHONE COMPANIES rt ropay Catalog File Services 


ENJOYING MORE BUSINESS THAN EVER BEFORE 


WERCEANDISE ased in this 55.000,000.000 foresee the obvious benefits of ade- 


industry lind an eager market in the columns of 





quate use of these services by all in- 


Fortnightly stead of by relatively few, as at pres- 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER ent. As long as any considerable num- 





ber of manufacturers elect to “try” 





ng EVERY telephone 


“* sited Stet month 


10,500 CIRCULATION 


Advertisements Bring RESULTS 





these services (to the extent of run- 





ning a sort of glorified advertisement ) 


ntformetion 


ene Chemaeen Geary me « progress will be delayed. Happily, 





most catalog file services have passed 





the critical point at which the utility 





of the files as a whole assures their 


OH Say Did YOU See use by great numbers of buyers. The 


our advertisement in the Market Data Book h 
Number? Read it NOW pioneers among the 


Our A.B.C. statement for the last half of 
3900 has been feleased—<it makes interestin have started the ball rolling and are 


fitab i t l ith the new A.B . 
eve? ~ yh Ae Be ' already reaping their reward. It re- 
Is there business for 


ilk Plant yeu tm cur Geld? Can mains now to persuade the rest to add 
M ng TF their effort to the momentum already 






































manufactvrers 


to get more business 


curcase om ep Sey Sue created. With concerted thinking, 





planning and action on the part of 





industrial marketers and of those who 
Advertising representative available in 
New York and Philadelphia areas for 
Industrial, technical or trade magazine. ous industrial fields, there could come 
Wide acquaintance in heavy machinery 
held, and with process industries equip- 


have catalog services to offer in vari- 


a tremendous increase in the efficiency 


ment and supplies mfrs. 41. Best refer f cap > ke , ith . 

apita 00s Marketin with re- 
ences. Box 213, INDUSTRIAL MAR- a - | good —s . 
KETING, N. Y¥. C sultant Saving in waste, cutting ot 








the present high cost of distribution 





r 
““Get There Fustest With the Mostest!”’ 


BK HE old General's idea is sound industrial sell- 


ing. Use McGraw-Hill mailing lists to carry 
your story now to volume buyers who represent 
wet the country’s vast mew purchasing power... 


buyers who were first to receive and are first to 
l circulate DEFENSE DOLLARS. 
| McGraw-Hill’s unequalled resources make it pos- 
sible for us to get these names long before they'’re 
available elsewhere. Sell nationally, or campaign 
to any geographic area, industry. or title. List 
— MAE selections are guaranteed accurate within two per- 


Mc GRAW-HILL cent. Inquire today. without obligation. 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


. 330 West 42nd St. New York, N. Y, J 




















8.153 Headers 


with Money to Spend 


$600,000,090 will be spent for public 











works this year in Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio. The men who will do the spend 
ing are confirmed Construct on Digest 
readers. You can best assure a share of 


this market for your product by adver 


tising regularly in Construction Digest. 
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Actual MEMCO MOVIES Show: the 
HIGH PRESSURE 
CONTACT 


of the improved 


MEMCVU R-10 


Vertical Break 


UNFAILING 
SIMPLICITY 





Reproduction of a strip of film from a 
movie is used in this page ad of Memco 
Engineering & Mfg. Company to emphasize 
and graphically illustrate the high pressure 
contact of its improved vertical break switch 


and in the end, substantial gain for 
all concerned. 

It is not hard to foresee the day 
when each great industrial group—on 
one hand, manufacturers with a com 
mon market and on the other, the 
buying factors in that market—will 
be served with a comprehensive file of 
buying information in a complete unit 
The information will be adequate, in 
tegrated, and useful. Buyers will go 
to it as naturally as motorists pull up 
to a highway filling station. Every 
body will profit. 

When that day comes, industrial 
marketers will point with pride to the 
product of their collective intelligence 
and imagination and say, “That’s the 
way we do things in this Country!” 

Meanwhile, there is a lot of spadk 


work yet to be done. 





Cummings Takes Partners 


Earl M. Cummings, Advertising, Rock 
ford, Ill., has taken A. B. Brand ar 
James R. McPherson into the firm ar 
changed the name to Cummings, Brand < 
McPherson Both men have been wit 
the organization for a number of yea 
Mr. Cummings will continue as president 


Packaging Exposition, April 1-4 


The-eleventh annual Packaging Ex; 
sition will be held at the Stevens Hot 
Chicago, April 1-4 A program devot 
to discussion of currently important pr 
lems in fields of packaging, packing, 
shipping has been arranged 


Lehigh Cement to Geare-Marston 


The Lehigh Portland Cement Compa 
Allentown, Pa., has appointed Gea 


Marston, Inc., Philadelphia, as its ad: 
tising and merchandising counsel 
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Problems 


tirely too weak. In order to develop 
the lowest cost, it is important that 
magazine advertising space and the 
salesmen be supported by effective, 
well-planned direct mail campaigns. 

3. Industrial magazine advertise- 
ments have improved tremendously 
over the last fifteen or twenty years. 
However, as a group, they still lack 
the attention value and interest that 
could be theirs. Industrial advertise- 
ments will always get a certain amount 
of reading by those who are looking 
for the products in question. How- 
ever, this reading could be greatly in- 
creased if more time and attention 
were given to preparation. 

4. Market and product research. 
Because management is usually rather 
well versed in the company’s markets, 
they are for the most part generally 
working along the right lines. How- 
ever, situations are changing so rapidly 
these days that tomorrow it is quite 
possible we would indicate that mar- 
ket research represents the greatest 
weakness, and place it at the top of 
the list. 

It is very easy to generalize on 
weaknesses, when, as a matter of fact, 
each company may be strong in one 
part of its advertising and weak in 
nother. However, you may be inter- 
ested in reading these comments, de- 
termining in which activity you are 
weakest and trying to improve your 


specific situation. 





Property Rights of 
Agency Protected 


The property rights of an advertising 
ncy to advertising plans, slogans, or 
eas originated by it have been upheld by 
ourt in a decision handed down last 
nth in the case of Perry-Brown, Inc.. 
cinnati agency vs. the Semet Solvay 
mpany. The jury, in judging for the 
t time in Ohio a case involving pla 
rism, returned a verdict in the sum of 
$2 in tavor of the agency 
Perry-Brown, Inc., submitted an adver 
program to the defendant, The 
et Solvay Company, in the form of a 
entment The latter company re 
ted the program but nevertheless made 
1! ideas and slogans contained in it 
verruling the defendant company’s de 
rrer to the petition, the court held that 
idvertising agency has a property right 
advertising plan which may be re 
red to as a common law copyright, or 
t of first publication; that this right 
ot lost by revealing the plan to a 
pective purchaser, and that unauthor 
use by the prospective purchaser is 


aS 
ible 
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Traveling Living Lithography 
Exhibition Is Launched 


“Living Lithography—the Living Story 
of Industry and Craftsmanship,” a film, 
produced and copyrighted by the Lithog 
raphers National Association in the Koda- 
chrome process, was shown for the first 
time at the Traveling Living Lithography 
Exhibition in New York, Feb. 24 to March 
1. The picture includes a visual record of 
the living lithographic production as it 
was in the old days when stones and hand 
presses were used, and a sequence on mod 
ern lithographic production taken in mod- 
ern industrial plants 

The Traveling Living Lithography Ex- 
hibition is the first of its kind in twenty 
five years of sponsoring such traveling 
shows by the American Institute of 


Graphic Arts. There are more than 300 
individual pieces in the show, the theme 
of which is “the versatility and artistry 
of the modern lithographic process,” rep 
resenting the widest range of lithographic 
production possible within the physical 
limitations of the panels. 

The show will travel throughout the 
United States for about two years, book 
ings being made through the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts 


Faron to Wheelock 


Scott Faron has resigned as advertising 
and promotion manager, Glass Container 
Association of America, New York, to 
join. Ward Wheelock Company, Phila 


delphia 


“~~ > » General Industrial Expansion 


> The Application of Conditioned Air for 
the improvement of industrial efficiency 


? The extensive installation of Ventilating 


Systems in Plants and Factories to con- 
form with Health Law Requirements 


= These are current factors creating a Major Market 
for all kinds of heating, ventilating and air condi- 


tioning products. 


Contributions to the develop- 
ment of this Market are explained in HEATING and 
~ VENTILATING'S "Profits in Air" booklet. If you 
have no copy in your files, we suggest that you send 


» for one immediately (free to business executives), 
making the request on your letterhead. 


HEATING and VENTILATING 





The Industrial Press, Publishers 


148 Lafayette St., 
New York City 








Defense Industries. 
is Definitely on the 
| Upswing—Contact it 
through its Accepted 
Medium— 


i 


~ THE 


} F BLACK DIAMOND 2 





NEW YORK—Whitehal! Bidg. 
CHICAGO—Manhattan Bidg. 


For more than 50 years the lead- 
ing journal of the coal industry 















@ Complete coverage 
of current and back 
issues of trade papers 


and general magazines "Using 
for editorial and adver- 
tising material. Business” 


BACON’S 


CLIPPING BUREAU 


221 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
















WANTED—dependable, capable young 

man to act as junior salesman selling 
) space well established trade papers 

Preferably with experience engineering, 
industrial or technical field. Must be 
free to travel midwest or east coast. 
Decent salary to start. Write complete 
information to Box 212, INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING All replies strictly con 
fidential 
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Letters 


whose requirements advertising facil- 
ities are maintained, then, we can make 
a rather sweeping statement: Adver- 
tisers who cannot profitably avail 
themselves of agency service are too 
few to argue about. The most profit- 
able, though not the most indispenable, 
employment that agencies find is with 
companies who have within their own 
organizations highly qualified, profes- 
sionally competent advertising men. 
There are both “inside” and “outside” 
functions, well defined and clearly dis- 
tinguished, and the proper coérdina- 
tion of both gives best results. 

If I were an advertising man em- 
ployed by a merchant or manufac- 
turer, how would I adjust myself to 
the need of working with an agency? 
By making myself the interpreter to 
the agency of the policies and pur- 
poses of my employer, by keeping my- 
self better informed about all inside 
working of the business than the 
agency could possibly be, by trans- 
mitting to the agency the cues and 
signals by which its work might be 
made most fruitful for my company, 
and by executing within the company 
itself whatever might be necessary to 
extract the utmost benefit from its 
advertising. Especially, | would make 
myself a medium of understanding 
between the sales department on the 
one hand and the advertising agency 
on the other. 

The ideal situation is one in which 
the company man and the agency 
man, each capable and each responsi- 
ble in his own way, regard themselves 


not as rivals but as allies mutually 





xk*kKw 


WOOD PRODUCTS 

VENETIAN BLIND DEALER 
BARREL & BOX & PACKAGES 
PRODUCTOS MADEREROS 


(Latin-American Edition of WOOD PRODUCTS) 
FACTS AND FIGURES for industrial marketers regarding these 


big markets will gladly be sent on request. 





Publication office, 431 South Dearborn St.. Chicago, Ul. New York Office, 152 W. 42nd St.; 
Phone Wis. 77-9043. Cleveland, Caxton Blde.. 
Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. ; 





Phone Main 3341. New England office, 1501 


Phone Aspinwall 8480. 
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necessary to each other for the suc- 
cess of their efforts. 
E. H. BLicHFEeLpr, 
Account Executive, Smith. Hoffman & 
Smith, Inc., Pittsburgh. 
vvy 
PROBLEMS OF THE 
SMALL ADVERTISER 
To tHE Eprror: I would like to see 
more articles of the type “An Engi- 
neering Approach to Industrial Mar- 
The small ad- 


vertiser, that is, one who does not 


keting,” now current. 


use full page space, is generally forgot- 
ten in any advertising discussion. The 
problem of how to write a good quar- 
ter or eighth page ad is a vital one 
to many plants, and in most of them 
these advertisements must be written 
by men who never have had and 
never will have any other advertising 
experience than that particular prob- 
lem. 

More articles especially written and 
directed to the problem of the small 
advertiser would be of real value. The 
The Copy Chasers is good, 
and careful reading of this often gives 


work of 


pointers of value, especially to the 
small advertiser who can capitalize on 
the big one’s mistakes. 
GeorGceE M. BRAMANN, 

Sales Department, Niacet Chemicals 

Corporation, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

vvy 

LIKES RESEARCH ARTICLES 

To tHe Eprror: In a recent issue 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING we noted 
an article written by Frank P. Me 
Cue on “Marketing Research and An 
alysis as an Aid to Sales Develop- 
ment.”” Would you kindly send us 
a reprint of this article? 

Your publication is doing a fine 
job in bringing important sales and 
market research to the attention of 
business concerns and we hope you 
continue the good work. 

J. A. Perrock, 

Statistician, The Florists’ Telegraph 

Delivery Association, Inc., Detroit 

vvy 
FULL OF IDEAS 


To THI 
subscribers to INDUSTRIAI 
ING for a number of years and think 


Eptror: We have beer 
MaRKEl 


that it fulfills its purpose better tha 
The cas 


studies are always interesting and fu 


any magazine we receive. 


of ideas. 
JOHN RAWSTHORNE, JR., 
Thomas D. Goodwin, Advertisin 
N. S. Pittsburgh, P 
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Milestones 


in Publishing 


The first issue of Modern Industry made 
s appearance Feb. 15. The occasion was 
irked by a dinner the day previous at 
e Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, at- 
nded by management, production, and 
irketing executives. Eldridge Haynes is 
ublisher, and Alvah B Wheeler is direc 
r of advertising [The publication will 


ppear monthly 








The publication is 10Y)x14 inches in 
ize and embodies a new format for the 
business paper field, including features of 

f the leading general public 

iny of the leading general puDlications 
Pictures and graphs are used liberally 

roughout the sixty-four pages which com 
prised the first issue. Inserted in the maga 
zine were business reply cards to be used 

soll on the subie f ns 

i poll or the \ ject ofl compulsory 
irbitration which was discussed pro and 


In the issue 


The publishers pledged the support ot 


he publication t maintenance of the 
American system of free enterprise 

€ 
A birthday cake with twenty-five lighted 


ndles was the cover illustration on the 
February Hospital Management. The issue 
irked the publication's silver anniversary 
with editorial material devoted to the ad 


’ 


cement of every phase ol hospital op 





Complete Facilities 


HOUSED IN THREE-STORY PLANT 
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MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
se INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITS 
* MECHANICAL DISPLAYS 
» * DIORAMAS 
; ® COUNTER MERCHANDISERS 
3 * DEMONSTRATORS 


® RENTAL BOOTH EQUIPMENT 
* WINDOW DISPLAYS 
® SCREEN PROCESS ADVERTISING 


Preliminary Ideas submitted 
without obligation 


i nae ah te Ses Ba 





eration during the last quarter century, 
written by outstanding authorities in the 


field 


The 1941 Packaging Catalog, consisting 
of 586 pages in an embossed, tooled leath 
erette binder, was published last month 
Over 500 new illustrations have been in 
corporated in the volume which is replete 
with inserts and samples of all kinds of 
materials and supplies used in packaging 
Completely new are two sections dealing 
with packaging law and adhesives. The 
text is tab indexed into fifteen sections 


Mining and Metallurgy adopted an im 
proved format and new typography at the 
first of the year. Bold titles and subtitles 
with a generous use of illustrations feature 
the design. The book is printed on a 
cream stock 


In order to foresee bottlenecks before 
they occur in the distribution of essential 
supplies and materials to industries work 
ing on defense orders, Mill Supplies has 
inaugurated a monthly survey of current 
stocks held by industrial distributors, lo 
cal defense requirements, and deliveries 
Imminent shortages foreseen will be called 
to the attention of manufacturers as far in 
advance as possible 


Automotive Service has been elected to 
membership in the Controlled Circulation 
Audit, Inc., bringing the membership up 
to 143 

B 


The Insurance Index completed seventy 
years of continuous service to the insuf 
ance field with the close of 1940. The 
event was celebrated in January with a 
special historical and review section, with 
cover printed in gold, in addition to its 
regular editon 


The cover of the January Ingenieria In 
ternacional carried a full color reproduc 
tion of a huge mural recently installed in 
the Hispanic room of the Library of Con 
gress. The mural is made on a giant sheet 
of Allegheny metal and presents the coat 
of arms conferred upon Columbus by 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain 


College and Campus, New York, is 
scheduled to make its bow in early March 
It will be devoted to the problems ot op 
eration, maintenance, management, and 
purchasing of American colleges and uni 
versities and their campus institutions 
Ross E. Hoffman, formerly of McGraw 
Hill Publishing Company, is president: 
Burnett F. Anderson is managing editor 
Fraternity House Management has been 
purchased and will be incorporated in the 
new book 

“& 

The Tool Engineer will adopt the NIAA 
standard trim size, 834x11%, effective 
with the April issue. A new rate sched- 
ule Was announced in December based on 
a minimum average circulation of 16,000 


Air Conditioning & Oil Heat has estab 
lished a special section which will be in- 
cluded only in the circulation going into 
the Midwest section of the country. It 
also has a Metropolitan New York area 


section 
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DO YOU KNOW 


What 
TRADE PAPERS 
LABOR PAPERS 
CHURCH PAPERS 
FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you. 
because 


We Clip Magazines— 
some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 

and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 








AANA 


svnieer vee slots tues cane. nen? 





Wherever Metal Products 
Are Finished 


Factory executives look to METAL 
FINISHING for the latest develop- 
ments in the preparation, electroplat- 
ing and coating of all metals as well 
as for a source of equipment and sup- 
plies for these operations. 


The oldest paper in its field, the 
authority, the only one with all A.B.C 
mail secured circulation and A.B.P. 
membership 


For information write: 


(ABC) Tisom sr. new vom ee. ADE 
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to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





Chemical Process In- 
Share in National De- 


Hou th 


dustries 


444. 


fense. 


A leaflet showing through a series 
chemical process 


with 


how the 
tied up 
defense by helping to build the air 
force, the navy, the mechanization of 


of charts 


industries are national 


the army, and the equipment needed 


for the soldier. In addition, a dia- 
gram illustrates the output today of 
certain chemicals and the anticipated 
expansion to meet defense needs. Pre- 
Chemical & Metallurgical 


Engineering. 


pared by 


Re scare h. 


A statement on the necessity of de- 


445. 2', for 
veloping new products and _ processes 
to keep America at work after the 
defense emergency. Published by Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers of 
the United States, New York. 


446. Living Lithography. 

A pamphlet describing a clinic de- 
voted to a discussion of lithography— 
its history, evolution, its present state 
and future. Published by the Lithog- 
raphers National Association. 


447. What Happened in 1940. 

A sixteen page pamphlet giving sta- 
tistics on local transportation, showing 
the amount of riding and revenue, 
cost of wages, improvement expendi- 
tures, number of street cars purchased, 
and the expansion of the trolley bus. 
Published by Transit Journal. 


448. Bus Transportation Annual Sur- 
icy. 

A reprint from the January, 1941, 
Bus Transportation containing statis- 
tics on the number of buses, size and 
growth of the industry, school census, 
census of service, and census of own- 
ership. 

1940, 

A reprint Edition 
of the American Society, 
giving information on advances in re- 
search in the United States and other 
countries, covering such products as 
products, 


449. Industrial Research in 


from the News 
Chemical 


clay, glass and cement 
metallurgy, the ferrous field, nonfer- 
rous metals, paints, varnishes, lacquers, 
leather, synthetic rubbers, resins, plas- 
tics, foods, petroleum, paper products, 


text iles, etc. 


1941 Demand for Electrical 


Equipment. 


450. 


A release by Electrical West show- 
ing the amount of money to be spent 
in 1941 Western 
electrical plants, the needs for genera- 


in elev en States on 
tion and transmission, and other in- 
formation on electrical market oppor- 
tunities in the West. 


A Yardstick on the Fast Moving 
Power Market. 


This gives market data on power 


451. 


by the twelve leading industries, show- 


ing the distribution of boiler horse- 
power by major divisions of the power 
field, and what the 
power plants purchase in the way of 


Published by Power Plant 


gives a list of 


equipment. 
Engineering. 


The Use of Ability and Aptitud 


Testing in Business. 


452. 


A sixteen page booklet explaining 
a scientific plan followed in tests for 
all types of sales, executive, clerical, 
and production jobs. Charts illustrate 
differences in these tests 
by applicants of varying backgrounds 


abilities. Published by the Per- 


sonnel Institute, Inc. 


response to 


and 


453. Any Color so Long as It’s Red. 


A little booklet dealing with the 
application of color to products with 
regard to practical and psychological 
aspects. Published by General Printing 
Ink Corporation. 


454. Railway Outlook. 

A weekly news letter 
latest data on operation of railroads, 
construction programs, and equipment 
Issued by Railway Age. 


presenting 


purchases. 


413. Foreign Government Buying 

Agencies in the U. S. A. 

This revised list gives addresses ot 
buying agencies in the United States 
for foreign governments. Compiled 
by Business Publishers Internationa! 
Corporation. 

437. Tips on Making Your N 
Product Descriptions Effectit 

A guide sheet giving specific re 
ommendations for the preparation « 
text and illustrations for new produc 
publicity items. Prepared by the ed 
tor of Industrial Equipment News. 
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